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Rothmans extra length, finer filter and the best 
tobacco money can buy give you that cooler, smoother, 

more satisfying taste. Try them yourself and 

you'll agree: Rothmans King Size really satisfies. 


ROTHMANS OF PALL MALL, LONDON, EST. 1890 
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Can you tell Johnnie Walker from other whiskies? 





"We 
Walker stays the same from 
responsibility of George 
Thomson—and his nose. 


It’s a secret 


Scotch whisky is made by blending 
malt whiskies and grain whiskies to- 
gether. This is a very demanding art, 
for there can be significant differences 
between the flavours of the individual 
malt and grain whiskies. The exact 
blend, to give the perfect balance, is a 
very closely guarded secret. Don’t let 
anyone ever tell you that all Scotch 
whiskies taste the same! 
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The 3,000-year-old flavour 


Barley for Johnnie Walker is malted 
over slow-burning peat fires. The peat 
is cut from the moors beneath the 
heather. It has been lying there in the 


ASK GEORGE THOMSON. He’s an expert. George 
Thomson is the chief blender at Johnnie Walker. 
Each year he supervises the blending of many 
millions of pounds worth of Johnnie Walker. 
He does it by nose. Making sure that Johnnie 


year to year is mainly the 











damp mists for about three thousand 
years. Its aromatic smoke—‘the reek’ 
as it’s called—helps to give Scotch 
whisky its special authentic flavour. 
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Copper Kettle —1964 Style 
Two hundred years ago the crofters 
distilled their whisky in copper kettles. 
Today Johnnie Walker is distilled in 
copper, but now the kettle can hold 
up to 4,000 gallons. There are very 
good reasons for following the tradi- 
tion of copper-it will not corrode and 
it cannot possibly give any alien 
flavour to the whisky. Every still has 
its own special character, and con- 
tributes a little of its individuality to 
the flavour of Johnnie Walker. Stills 
are made by hand-each one repre- 
sents a month’s hard hammering by 
six coppersmiths. 














Who drew Johnnie Walker? 
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s Tom Browne created the Johnnie 
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Walker figure in 1908, basing his 
8 drawing on a Silhouette portrait of 
% the founder John Walker, wine and 
8 spirit merchant of Kilmarnock. 
«3 When you come to think of it, it’s 
8 odd that Johnnie Walker did very 
2 well without its well-loved 
$8 symbol for the best part of 
% 90 years. Perhaps the 
moral is that good whisky 
needs no bush! 
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The man who knocks Johnnie Walker 


Once a week John Niven, head ware- 
houseman at a Speyside distillery, 
taps every cask in his care witha 
wooden hammer. The sound alone 
tells him whether the whisky is still 
properly sealed in the cask. A great 
whisky can’t be hurried—from the 
malt-floor to the bottling, Johnnie 
Walker takes a good many years. How 
often has John Niven knocked the 
whisky in your bottle of Johnnie 
Walker? 





Best known 


Johnnie Walker whisky has been 
sold in the famous square bottle with 
its three labels since 1908. It is by 
far the best known whisky in the 
world, and today it is going strong 
in 165 countries. 

When you see the Johnnie Walker 
bottle you can be sure you are getting 
the world’s most popular Scotch 
whisky. When you serve from it, you 
naturally like your guests to see what 
they are getting. That is why the 
people at Johnnie Walker have taken 
the trouble to adopt this distinctive 
styling of the square bottle with its 
special arrangement of three labels. 


Advance, Friend, and be recognised 
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When you buy whisky, 








SAY JOHNNIE WALKER 
Ne J 











Again in 1965, Champions are being installed 
by more of the world's car builders than the next 

_ two makes of spark plugs combined. The reason? = 
Outstanding pertormance. Why settle for less Pee. 


in your car’? Always specify Champions. i 








WORLD'S FAVORITE SPARK PLUG ON LAND, ON SEA AND IN THE AIR 
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AROUND THE CORNER(S 


SURPRISING AMSTERDAM 


Almost everyone knows of a “‘little place around 
the corner’. A restaurant perhaps, where one can 
get a first class meal for only half the price... Or a 
shop that never closes. A place where one can buy 
anything at almost any hour. Usually the place is a 
gourmet-bargain hunter’s paradise. Mine is the 
capital of Holland - Amsterdam. A city which is 
“Just around the corner” to the whole of Europe. 
London and Paris are only 60 minutes away. KLM, 
the Dutch National Airline, can whisk you to 
Copenhagen in 80 minutes, to Vienna in 95, to 
Rome in 130... Amsterdam isn’t “up North some- 
where”’ - it’s smack bang in the middle of an 800- 
mile circle containing 14 of Europe’s most impor- 
tant capitals. 
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But like any city, it takes time to get to know. 
I didn’t have too much time. I had flown in by 
reliable KLM (I figured that way I could get to 


know the careful, punctual Dutch much quicker) “Sia 


and I only had a couple of days to spare before | 
had to fly on to the States. So I hired a guide. 
From the Amsterdam Tourist Association. A typi- 
cal Dutch girl. She wasn’t blond, she didn’t wear 
wooden shoes, and had never lived in a windmill. 
She was typical in that she spoke perfect English 
(the majority of people in Holland speak at least 
two languages) and was eager to show me around 
her surprising city. Surprising? I think so. For 
instance, it’s made up entirely of little islands - 
connected by 636 bridges. It is also the most 
perfectly preserved large city on the continent. 
Not one 17th Century brick or stone can be moved 
without government approval. But in spite of that, 
it is (for me) the liveliest capital in the whole of 
Europe. It’s certainly the most surprising. 

See for yourself: 
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Look around the street market at Waterlooplein. Search for a genuine Rembrandt. Surprisingly, someone 
actually did find one some years back. Makes just poking around kind of exciting! 





Look around the bookshops at the University. Pick up 
a copy of Spinoza - he was born just around the corner. 
His books make an ideal cover for watching the pretty 
students hurrying to classes. Cross the street for a look 
at what surely must be the thinnest house in the world. 
Number 126, built by the Trip family for their coach- 
man, who said he would be content with a house as wide 
as his master’s front door. Get thirsty. Find a bar - 
there are more than 800 to choose from - and try a 
“‘jenever’’. Order it with Gouda cheese or ‘‘saté babi”? - 
bite sized morsels of pork skewered on a wooden spit 
and served with mouth-watering peanut sauce. You'll 
find the check surprisingly small and inclusive of the 
tip. Unless the service has been unusually attentive, 
you're perfectly entitled to pocket all the change - 
just like a real Dutchman. 





If you didv’t find a Rembrandt at the Waterlooplein, 

console yourself with a look at the fabulous ‘* Night 

Watch” in the Rijksmuseum. The surprising thing about this painting 
is that when the old varnish was stripped away, the renovators discovered Did you know that Amsterdam has twice as many canals as Venice? In fact, one of the best 
that it wasn’t a night scene at all! ways to see the city is by boat! 











The Dutch love eating the raw herring that vendors offer at street 
corners. Try it yourself. Try the eel too - smoked or fried. Delicious! 


For couture with that high 
fashion look, there are literally 
dozens of tiny boutiques in 
Amsterdam. These vary from 
“Dick Holthaus’’ who is Am- 
sterdam’s Balmain, to the 
“*Novelette’’, which caters for 
teenage tastes. “Max Hey- 
mans” is another leader in the 
haute couture line with endless 
temptations to tickle the poc- 
ket book. Or the ‘‘Couture 
Offerman’, or the ‘Boutique 
Voliére’, or “Klement de 
Jong’’, or... Just look around 
for yourself. You'll be surprised 
just how fashion conscious the 
Amsterdam Meyvrouw is! 


If, like me, you know nothing about painting, you may 
find that the least painful way of looking at modern 
art, is a visit to the ‘‘Bols Taverne’, Rozengracht 103. 
This big comfortable bar has a permanent collection 
of modern paintings which, after a couple of jenevers, 
begin to look quite attractive. 


And why not finish up the evening in a classical manner, 
with a visit to the “Corrida Club” - a bar owned by the 
well-known concert pianist, Gé van Toorenburg. Gé 
plays classical piano to recorded orchestral backings, and 
if you like your beer with a touch of Bartok, this is the 
place for you. 





Well, there it is. The end of your first day in Amsterdam. And you still 
have to see Anne Frank’s house, visit a diamond “factory”, hear the 
Concertgebouw Orchestra, visit one of Amsterdam’s 200 nightclubs 
and‘explore the rest of Holland. Of course, you may not have time to do 
all these things. But whatever you do, don’t pass up the chance to visit 
Amsterdam Airport’s Tax-free Shopping Centre - the largest in Europe 
and one of the few places in the world where you can buy good Scotch 
for only two dollars a bottle! And of course, Amsterdam Airport is also 
KLM’s home base. KLM can fly you to Amsterdam‘ from any one of 

104 cities in 68 different countries. You can get more information on  — 
KLM and Surprising Amsterdam wherever you see this sign: ROYAL DUTCH AIRLINES 
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THE TOYO KOGYO FAMILY 


IS GETTING 





BIGGER 





AND BIGGER 





AND BIGGER 


IS YOUR FAMILY? 


How many in your family now? 
Three? Four? Five? Well here’s good 
news. The Mazda people now make 
car for you, It’s the brand new 
MAZDA 800 Sedan. It’s roomy, rug- 
ged and economical to run. Kids can 
be kids in it—adults enjoy driving 
it. It’s a happy car, built for families 
to have fun in. 

This car is the newest example in 
a Toyo Kogyo tradition: Sane and 


sensible transportation at the least 


possible cost. This is what most peo- 
ple in the world want. How do we 
know? Because in the last four years 
Toyo Kogyo has sold over a million 
sturdy, practical Mazda vehicles! 
We expect to sell millions more. 
Our factory, one of the world’s most 
modern, is being made bigger right 
now. You see, we’re confident that 
we know how to make the kind of 
cars people want. People like you. 
| TOYO KOGYO, Hiroshima, Japan 
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LETTERS to THE Epitors 
ON MAN AND ISLANDS 


THE SPACE AGE 


Sirs: 

May I start by complimenting you 
on your great series on the future 
of manned flight into space in LIFE 
International (Nov. 2, Nov. 16 and 
Nov. 30). 

This certainly was brilliant journal- 
ism. The articles on the technical diffi- 
culties were very impressive and—with- 
out being too superficial—understand- 
able to the layman. 

The article on bioastronautics was 
more than impressive to me: it gave me 
a tremendous shock. 

From the beginning it seems that 
man tampered with nature, by exter- 
minating some kinds of animals, by 
tilling the earth, by exterminating some 
kinds of humanity. Our great problem, 
as I see it, is that we are spiritually 
and morally far behind our technical 
achievements. 

The human being is, on our planet 
earth anyway, undoubtedly nature’s 
latest and most advanced model. Noth- 
ing convinces me that man must be 
nature’s ultimate and perfect achieve- 
ment, however. This implies that—if we 
consider ourselves as no more than a 
stage in a logical and. compelling de- 
velopment—some kind or species might 
evolve presently that’s superior to man 
the same way as man evolved from the 
higher mammals. 

Now man (again, on earth anyway) 
is the first one of nature’s products able 
to tamper. with himself, able to influ- 
ence evolution. Bioastronautics is in my 
opinion a crucial, decisive step towards 
further evolution, and I am terrified at 
the thought that we’ve no notion of 
what we may create in changes of char- 
acter and moral attitude by changing 
man physically. 

It has been my firm opinion that 
mankind as it is will be able to behave 
as a unity and forget about differences 
of interest and policy—in one case only: 
a common enemy. Common enterprise 
by groups of totally different political 
and religious views during the Nazi 
occupation of various countries indi- 
cates I may be right. 

By a common enemy of mankind I 
understood, for instance, the threat of 
terrestrial invasion by beings from out- 
er space—until today. 

The near advent of beings, conscious- 
ly developed from humans, whose be- 
havior might, or might not be a com- 
plete disaster to humanity as it is can- 
not be stopped, as no progress can be 
stopped at all. 

I feel, however, that now is the time 
to start an organization coping with 
this stupendous problem. This organi- 
zation should be far more powerful and 
universal than the United Nations is 
now. In my opinion this organization 
should, no, must, comprise mankind as 
a whole (yes, Red China included) and 
consist of scientists and political leaders 
plus leaders of various huge corpora- 
tions who have the experience to get 
things started. 

A. VAN DE RHOER 
Breda, The Netherlands 


TEILHARD DE CHARDIN 


Sirs: 

We read in Henry R. Luce’s review 
of Pierre Teilhard de Chardin’s book 
(Lire International, Nov. 30) of ‘“‘the 
splendor and joy of his vision” and of 


*‘a supreme synthesis’? of man. There 
is nothing wonderful, new or complex 
in his theories. His are merely very 
clearly outlined conceptions of a sim- 
ple thing. 

When we first began our evolution, 
so many thousands of years ago, we 
were nothing special—nothing special 
at all. It is only now, when we have 
developed speech and reason, that we 
can place ourselves above all other ani- 
mals, who basically are as ourselves. 
And there is nothing in our genes, or 
in our chromosomes, that guides our 
mental development and personality— 
merely that, as the psychologists say, 
we subconsciously digest all we do, all 
we see, in our early, forming years, and 
then we, still subconsciously (although 
some of the more ‘‘aware” of us will 
recognize the source), express these 
former experiences in our thoughts and 
actions, even to the point of com- 
pletely influencing the course of our 
lives. There is no preconceived destina- 
tion. . .. Admittedly, our own God 
will guide us to some extent, but let it 
be made clear that it is up to the in- 
dividual to coordinate the ‘‘real’’ life 
with the “‘spiritual’’ life. As the exis- 
tentialist says, every man must survive 
in a world of his own. .. . “Every man 
is an island unto himself.”’ ... However, 
we need not be quite as depressing as 
they, although it is perhaps rather a 
disappointment to us when the reality 
of it all is laid out before us. 

Teilhard had it right. An educated 
people, which we are not, must unite 
to change what at present is the ‘‘sur- 
vival of the fittest’? to the concept of 
the ‘‘survival and progressive evolu- 
tion of Man, taken as a single en- 
tity.” The rate of progression being 
what it is at present, we may expect 
that soon, maybe within a century, 
there will be a change in the popular 
conception of “‘life.’”” However, that 
change cannot come until people are 
educated in the basic concepts which 
Teilhard and other clear-headed people 
have laid out. 

PETER J. HARPER 
Glasgow, Scotland 


> Lire International anticipates 
other reactions from readers who 
may have differing interpretations 
of Teilhard’s philosophy, and in- 
deed of man’s connection with his 
God (see below).—ED. 


Sirs: 

Your excellent book review offers 
me an opportunity to supply a bit of 
elementary and yet not very common 
philosophical argument. Your readers 
will never be able to understand au- 
thors of Teilhard de Chardin’s char- 
acter if they are not privy to the fact 
that there factually are non-existent 
realities. For instance, the past. Or 
take a piece of music: it is non-exist- 
ent, yet it is real. Or our thoughts: 
they are for us the most absolute re- 
alities, yet physically, they do not exist. 
And so is it with God: being the origin 
of all existence, he himself of course 
does not exist. Non-existence is by no 
means always illusion or nullity. Time 
itself is non-existent par excellence, yet 
it is one of the fundamental physical 
realities. All these facts are evident 
and accessible to normal thinking with- 
out further discussion; however, many, 
if not all, modern intellectuals seem 
not to take them into consideration. 


CONTINUED 





Not so long ago sightseeing in India was for 
the leisurely rich; today you can take in a 
tour of this incredibly exciting sub-continent 
while sailing from the U.K. eastwards to 
Singapore, Hong Kong or Australia. Or 
maybe you’re coming from Vancouver, San 
Francisco, New Zealand, Australia or 
Malaysia? Then disembark in Colombo and 





In India, there’s always a colourful market within easy 
reach of your P&O - Orient liner. 


fly to India or start off from the ‘“‘Gateway 
of India” in Bombay, a city booming with 
new air-conditioned hotels, shops and 
restaurants and excellent travel agents to 
help you make the most of your stay before 
rejoining the next P&O - Orient liner west- 
wards. 

P&O - Orient are the largest shipping line 
in the world. Their ships are big and beau- 
tiful and carry you in real comfort — either 
first class or tourist. 

Sailings are planned so that you can arrange 
anything from a three to ten day stay ashore, 
or have two, three weeks or more between 
ships. 

Stay with a Maharaja 


You’d need a lifetime to enjoy all India’s 
varied delights so if you’ve only a week or 
ten days, I suggest concentrating on one 
area only, planning a slightly off-beat tour of 
essentially J/ndian India. An_ overnight, 
air-conditioned train or short plane trip takes 
you to Rajasthan, home of the chivalrous 
romantic Rajput warriors with their enor- 
mous scarlet and yellow turbans, and smiling 
village maidens ablaze with colour and 


Sail to Adventure - 
a fabulous tour of exotic India 


jingling silver anklets. Stay at the Maharaja’s 
palace in Jaipur, now a first-class hotel 
where their Highnesses are apt to drop in to 
greet guests. And from here, ride caparisoned 
elephants to the ancient fortified city of 
Ajmer, hidden in the hills. It’s easy to make 
friends with the hospitable Rajputs and 


you’re almost certain to meet somebody who 
is either an Old Boy or who has young 
relatives at Ajmer’s Mayo College (justly 
called Princes’ College). If you can wangle 
an invitation to the traditional prizegiving in 
February you'll join a dazzling assembly of 
Indian princes with their families. 





Indian Princes at Ajmer’s Mayo College prizegiving 
(easy to yisit from your P&O - Orient liner on a short 
tour of Indian India). 


Ajmer itself offers famous shrines, lakes 
fringed with marble pavilions and Mahara- 
jas’ palaces, but don’t miss the cool delight 
of Mount Abu, Rasjasthan’s sacred _ hill 
station, where another princely palace is now 
a hotel. Inquisitive monkeys escort you 
through game-crowded valleys studded with 
summer palaces and villas. There are lakes 
and orchards and scores of temples. The 
most holy of all Jain temples are the Dilwara 
group carved exquisitely from solid marble. 


Or see more famed splendours 


With more time between ships you can 
continue to Agra for the Taj Mahal and the 
rose-red ruins of Fatepur Sikri, hunt tiger in 
Gwalior and visit Delhi for Republic Day 
celebrations in January (shopping for 
inexpensive, intriguing handicrafts from all 
over India at New Delhi’s Cottage Industries 


In between P&O - Orient sailings visit Benares wher 


Emporium). Take an air-conditioned coach 
ride to Corbusier’s controversial Punjab 
capital of Chandigarh with its ultra-modern 
University Buildings. Fly or entrain to 
Benares — you'll hear it called by the old 
names of Varanasi or Kashi — India’s 
greatest cultural and religious centre, and 
hire a boatman to row you along the Sacred 
Crescent past corpses on the burning Ghats 
and devotees standing waist-deep in holy 
Ganges to greet the rising sun. 

Only four miles from Benares you can join 
Tibetan refugees on pilgrimage to Sarnath, 
where Buddha preached his first sermon. 
November to February are India’s best 
months and January’s the time you should 
visit the Darrange Mela. the great fair on the 
border of Assam and Bhutan where Him- 
alayan hillmen gather for their annual 
shopping spree. In Assam too, among shaded 
tea gardens, visit the famous Kazirangha 
Game Reserve, spending a night in the 
comfortable rest house before sallying out 
at dawn on elephants to see one-horned 
rhino, wild elephants, buffalo and tiger. 

There’s so much to see in India — Kash- 
mir’s lakes and mountains in summer, 
Travancore’s palm-fringed canals in winter, 
Hindu and Muslim festivals and fairs always, 
with accommodation ranging from simple 
(but clean) to air-conditioned luxury. 
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é a boatman 
will row you along the Sacred Ganges past burning Ghats. 


PICK WILD ORCHIDS, SEE ONE-HORNED RHINO, MARBLE TEMPLES, HOLY GANGES, PRINCES 
AND TRIBESMEN, PALACES AND SHRINES dy Sy/via Matheson (Travel Reporter) 





The most superb of all Indian Temples, Dilwara —reached 
overnight from your P&O - Orient liner at Bombay — are 
exquisitely carved from solid marble. 


When you join your P&O - Orient liner in 
Bombay or Colombo, you'll relax and revel 
in the free-as-air life of a great ocean-going 
ship. You'll make new friends over low- 
priced drinks and cigarettes, enjoy good food, 
comfortable cabins, the latest films, parties 
and dances. Talk it over with your travel 
agent; P&O - Orient interchangeable air-sea 
tickets give maximum latitude in arranging 
stop-overs and dates for the biggest, most 
colourful adventure hoilday ever. 





Sail P&O - Orient to Bombay from any of these departure points (but you may have to change ships): 
London, Southampton, Gibraltar, Naples, Port Said, Aden, Suez, Colombo, Penang, Port Swettenham 


(For Kuala Lumpar), Singapore, Hong Kong, Manila, Kobe, 


Yokohama, Fremantle, Adelaide, 


Melbourne, Sydney, Auckland, Suva, Honolulu, Vancouver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, San Diego, 
Acapulco, Panama, Trinidad, Port Everglades (Miami), Nassau, Bermuda. 
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LETTERS continueo 


For Teilhard de Chardin they are a 
matter of course. 

DoMAN WIELUCH 
Copenhagen, Denmark 


THAT REFUGEE SCANDAL 


Sirs: 

My Yugoslav blood turned hot when 
I read Gerda Endler’s article, ‘‘That 
Refugee Scandal’’ (Lire International, 
Oct. 19). 

To Gerda Endler it does not matter 
at all that every year thousands of free- 
dom’s poor ‘‘guests’’ are delivered to 
their hangmen. It does not matter to 
the author or to anybody else in the 
West simply because in question are— 
YUGOSLAVS. According to the au- 
thor, Titoslavia (as our people call the 
postwar Yugoslavia) is much better 
than other Communist countries, her 
border is more or less open and without 
border guards. ‘‘Returned runaways 
are just put in prisons for three weeks 
only, or not punished at all... .”’ No, 
dear sirs, we Yugoslavs know Tito’s 
fascist dictatorship much better than 
Gerda Endler. Yugoslavia is among the 
most terrible dictatorships under the 
sun. There are already ONE AND A 
HALF MILLION of Free Yugoslavs 
outside Titoslavia, and we wish there 
would be more happy people... . But 
our neighbors—Austria, Greece and 
Italy—are well-to-do and free and 
therefore cruel towards poor innocent 
Yugoslavs who want to be free and to 
work for something (not for nothing, 
of course). All the three states send un- 
happy Yugoslavs back to the feared 
Tito’s security police OZNA (called 
also UDBA). Gerda Endler does not 
know anything about Tito’s prisons 
and concentration camps, about the 
mass grave at Kocevski Rog in Slovenia 
(North Yugoslavia) where there are 
collected at one secret place 50,000 vic- 
tims shot on the spot in a single day. 
You should know a little more about 
torture in Titoslavia, about her border 
guarded with fanatics with modern 
weapons and big dogs. I know how ex- 
tremely difficult it was to escape from 
Yugoslav red fascists. 

All Yugoslavs are POLITICAL refu- 
gees, but Austria calls them ‘‘economi- 
cal” emigrants just in order to ruin 
them. They are not ‘‘work-shy’’—just 
try to see them working in the U.S.A. 
and other countries! They are at least 
in no case worth less than Austrians. 
Austria should let them go to other 
countries, e.g., Germany accepts all 
refugees, not only non-Yugoslavs. 

I am very sorry that Austria is a free 
country. I hope some day we shall re- 
venge her most inhuman brutality to- 
ward defenseless poor people compelled 
to seek freedom and bread abroad. 


NAME WITHHELD 


THE PHILIPPINES 
Sirs: 

A Filipino reader is disappointed 
because the Philippines was _ barely 
mentioned in Lire International’s 
Asia’s Vacationland Issue. (Aug. 24). 

Everything he says about his coun- 
try is true—and then some. Philip- 
pine hospitality and loyalty is prover- 
bial. Many Americans, stranded there 
during World War II, will tell you 
this. Those who lived there speak of 
the Philippines and Filipinos as ‘‘our 
country” and ‘‘our people,” cook Phil- 
ippine dishes like adobo and pansit in 
their California or Washington kitch- 
ens, treasure their Filipina dresses, 
and gaze with pride at their Philippine 
mahogany panels. 


The Philippines is a tried and true 
U.S. ally; the only nation in the Far 
East with solid Western ties. It gets 
bounty from Uncle Sam, yes, but does 
not resent rich Uncle for it. Its Ba- 
yanihan Dance Company is every- 
body’s darling. 

But aside from staunch oldtimers 
who head for good old P.I. at every 
opportunity, others who want to see 
new horizons seems to aim for Ha- 
waii, Hong Kong or Japan, even 
Tahiti, but seem to bypass Bayanihan 
country. Why? 

A much-traveled U.S. publishers’ 
representative, asked how he liked 
Manila, said, ‘‘It’s a violent city.”” An 
American lady on a world tour said, 
“It’s beautiful country . .. but per- 
haps I didn’t meet the real Filipinos.” 
They didn’t say more—perhaps out of 
deference to my being Philippine-born. 

But I could guess why it was not a 
case of love at first touch. I have a 
feeling that my acquaintances were 
rather abruptly exposed to the least 
lovable of Filipino traits: the ingenu- 
ity at making a quick peso. The ['ll- 
speed -up-things-for-you-if-there’s-a 
little-/agay (palm grease). 

Why aren’t the Islands getting their 
share of tourists?, I asked a prominent 
Filipino businessman. ‘‘Takot,” he 
said. ‘‘Tourists are scared. And, de- 
spite all the plusses on our side, the in- 
dividual successes of certain Filipinos 
abroad, we somehow have not become 
prestigious as a nation.” 

Why so? “‘I suspect some of it has 
to do with our ‘official’ image; our 
representation or misrepresentation in 
areas of the consular corps. Now, I 
get the red carpet treatment in any 
P.I. embassy I walk into: Madrid, 
New York, Rome, London—every- 
where. But the ordinary tourist or 
individual is met with indifference.” 
(This is no idle statement. Many per- 
sons have told me this.) 

If this is so, it behooves Philippine 
officialdom to run, not walk, to cor- 
rect this defect. ‘‘Our’’ country should 
be represented abroad by dedicated 
and unselfish public servants, and not 
by gravy train riders. 

If there is apathy in official quarters 
about development of tourism to the 
Philippine Islands, then private devel- 
opers—foreign or domestic—should 
be allowed to do this. (They could 
then form self-governing and _self- 
regulating corporations.) 

For visitors there should be as little 
red tape as possible. There should be 
official hosts and hostesses at piers 
and airports, cities and towns to take 
the unacclimatized visitor in tow. 

And Nenita and Juan should show 
Mary and Dennis, Hildegarde and 
Otto, Ingrid and Hans what the real 
Filipino is like: hospitable, kind, gra- 
cious, generous. 

Tosy O’SULLIVAN 
Nicosia, Cyprus 
KASHMIR 
Sirs: 

In the article on Kashmir (LiFe In- 
ternational, Noy. 30) you mention 
“India’s 16th Century Mongol con- 
querors.”’ Should not this be Mogul 
conquerors? 


T. N. RICHARDSON 
Sandy Ford, Ireland 


> Mogul and Mongol are synony- 
mous. They have been used inter- 
changeably over the centuries with 
occasional variants such as Mungal, 
which Gibbon favored in the late 
18th Century.—ED. 


AEG means electricity 
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Up to the 
sound barrier- 
with 


clockwork 
precision 


The mystery has gone out 

of generating electricity, 

but in some ways the marvel 
of it is greater than ever. 
The blade-ends of the low 
pressure turbine (back- 
ground of the picture) achieve 
a speed approaching that 

of sound. Yet it all runs like 
clockwork. This is AEG 
precision. The same precision 
that is built into every 

AEG turbine, generator and 
power station. AEG have 
exacting standards for every- 
thing they make — and they 
make so much more than the 
example mentioned here. 





Team up with AEG 
AEG means electricity 


AEG 


ALLGEMEINE 
ELEKTRICITATS-GESELLSCHAFT 
(founded 1883) 

West Germany 

Berlin — Frankfurt 


Three-stage reheat turbine 
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PRO 336 


Short cuts 
for 
engineers 


Chemicals and know-how from ICI save time and labour 
in many engineering processes. To degrease metal 
components (everything from car bodies to hypodermic 
needles), engineers use ICI trichloroethylene, 

a chlorinated solvent. Now ICI scientists have modified 
this chemical so as to solve another problem: 

how to dry metal quickly, after electro-plating, 

to a bright finish. ‘Trisec’ D, used in ICI drying plants, 
sweeps water off the surface of such articles as 
cigarette lighters and powder compacts, leaving them dry 
and completely stain-free without any hand-polishing. 





/CI's production of chlorine derivatives is only one 
facet of its manufacturing programme. From more than 
700 factories throughout Great Britain come 

72,000 chemical and allied products, ranging from 
medicines and dyestuffs to plastics and petrochemicals, 
from paints and weedkillers to fertilizers and synthetic 
fibres. And ICI's marketing organization brings these 
products to almost every country in the world. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
LONDON - ENGLAND 


A 
DIFFERENT 
EUROPE... 


The new St. Bernard Tunnel now makes possible year round auto travel through the 
Alps between Switzerland and Italy. What was for centuries a hard day’s journey is 
now little more than a romp. It is inspiring new transportation and thought patterns 
throughout Europe. It took six years to build the 14 miles that now take you 20 minutes 
or less. There are 10 miles of approaches and nearly four miles cut through historic 


Alpine rock. m You'll find a different Europe next time you come. Immediately, the 





North Sea and the Mediterranean are closer. Nations and peoples find barriers gone, 


new interest in neighbors, new incentives to effort and growth. ™ The millions of Fiat 


cars in Europe will be busier than ever. Fiat is delicately attuned to change. Famous 
for cars, it also builds trucks, trains, tractors, diesels, gas turbines and jet engines. 
Fiat’s engineers worked hand in hand with the Swiss at St. Bernard and are now busy 
with the French on another tunnel at Mont Blanc. Fiat helps the world move ahead. 


FIAT S.p.A. Turin, Italy 





SPECIAL REPORT 


THE NOVEL NOBODY KNEW 


After 30 Years, 
A Best-Seller 


by JANE HOWARD 


Hen Roth is 58 years old and 
has the look of a man who minds 
his own business without much in- 
terference from the rest of the 
world. Until last month very few 
people except his neighbors out- 
side Augusta, Maine were aware of 
his existence. The party line tele- 
phonein his small frame farmhouse 
seldom rang, and when it did the 
caller was usually some high school 
student asking for tutoring help 
with Latin or mathematics. The 
quiet life suited Roth fine; he is a 
diffident man accustomed to earn- 
ing a living in unobtrusive ways. 

But now his phone clamors for 
his attention. The calls are most- 
ly long-distance, and when he an- 
swers he is bombarded with ques- 
tions: ‘‘Why did you quit writ- 
ing?” ‘‘Aren’t you ever going to 
write again?’ And, most often, 
‘Whatever will you do with all 
that money?” 

There is a lot of money—nearly 
$15,000 has already come swirling 
down around him like a Maine 
snowstorm, and a lot more is an- 
ticipated—all the result of a novel 
he wrote long ago, Call It Sleep. 
Sleep it did, for three decades, un- 
tilit appeared as a paperback. Now 
it is what the book trade, with awe, 
calls a Runaway Best-Seller. 

Most authors would jump with 
avaricious joy at the thought of 
such long-delayed riches and fame, 
but Roth’s reaction is to wince. 
‘“*T don’t have the kind of tempera- 
ment that expects to win sweep- 
stakes,”’ he says. ‘‘Now that it has 
happened, I don’t know what I'll 
do. It kind of scares me.” 

Call It Sleep, the novel that be- 
came Roth’s sweepstakes ticket, 
was inspired by his own boyhood in 
the Orthodox Jewish slum neigh- 
borhoods of New York City where 
he and his family settled when 
they emigrated from Austria. To 
savor it one need never have been 
an immigrant, a Jew, a New Yorker 
or, for that matter, even a boy. In 
language that is soaringly and sear- 
ingly versatile, it tells how a child 
(much like the child Roth once 
was) perceives his world. It focuses 
on his parents—a glowering father 
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who suspects everyone of deceiv- 
ing him and a mother whom the 
New York Times Sunday Book Re- 
view called ‘‘one of the great wom- 
en in American literature.”’ Other 
critics have likened Roth to James 
Joyce, Nathanael West and James 
T. Farrell. 

The brush-fire success of Call 
It Sleep astonished nobody more 
than Frank Taylorand Peter Mayer 
of Avon Books, who brought the 
paperback out mostly as a labor 
of love. ‘‘We didn’t even think 
there’d be much of a profit in it,” 
says Mayer, ‘‘much less that five 
weeks after it appeared we’d be or- 
dering a sixth printing—nor that 
after so long we could help make 
Henry Roth a rich man.” 


Rot has spent these last 30 
years in a state of self-willed near- 
poverty. Though the original hard- 
cover edition of Call It Sleep was a 
commercial flop, Roth was suffi- 
ciently encouraged to start a sec- 
ond novel. But before he finished 
two thirds of it he found himself 
ina state of creative paralysis. Con- 
vinced that he had lost the knack 
forever, he then changed the whole 
course of his life. 

From the world of letters he 
turned to precision grinding of 
metal tools. From his Orthodox 
past he turned to agnosticism— 
and married a shiksa (gentile girl). 
From Manhattan, where he had 
spent virtually all of his life, he 
moved to Massachusetts. 

There he ground gauges for 
a Boston manufacturer, exulting 
that ‘‘the pieces of metal were pure 
abstraction.’’ Then, moving to a 
little Maine farmhouse (for which 
he paid $1,200) he went to work as 
an attendant in a psychotic ward 
at the nearby state mental hospital. 
Thirteen years ago, with the help 
of his two sons, then only eight 
and nine, he established a modest 
enterprise at home—slaughtering, 
plucking, and selling ducks and 
geese. To help out, his wife took a 
job teaching school. 

In 1960 a small publishing firm 
called Pageant Books brought out 
a new hard-cover edition of Call /t 
Sleep. Like the original, itappeared 





with little fanfare and stirred slight 
interest. The preface mentioned 
the author’s poultry business and 
in due course Roth heard that 
some of his readers considered 
duck farming a picturesquely odd 
calling for an ex-novelist. Roth 
reacted by quitting his business. 
“T have a profound suspicion of 
poses,”’ he says. He took up tutor- 
ing for a living. 

Now that the paperback edition 
has become a huge success, Roth 
is apprehensive that his neighbors 
might treat him differently. “‘If 
they do,” he worries, ‘‘I’ll lose the 
identity it’s taken me all this time 
to rebuild. If the sound of trees 
getting chopped down for paper- 
backs gets too deafening, we may 
have to go away, and I’m not sure I 
want to. We like it here. I figure 
we're best off right where we are. 

“Travel doesn’t interest me very 
much,” he goes on. ‘‘Oh, I guess I 
might like to go to England and 
Ireland—Joyce and Eliot are my 
favorites. But I feel no cultural 
affinity for Austria, though I was 
born there, nor for Israel, though 
I’m a Jew, nor anyplace else really. 
I don’t like New York much—it 
scares me to go there. 

““What I would like to do for 
sure is get a backhoe to move dirt 
around and maybe a snow-thrower 
for the driveway. Definitely I'd like 
to let Muriel take a year off from 
work, even though she loves those 
kids at the school. 

“We could never have survived 
through all these years without 
each other. We’ve helped each oth- 
er to grow up. And we’ve had each 
other to talk to. Our neighbors 
are wonderful, practical peo- 
ple, but with them we just talk 
around the periphery of things. For 


A. adopted but confirmed Maine man, 
Roth picks up his mail across the road 
from his three-acre farmstead. “You de- 
velop Yankee ingenuity up here.” he 
says, “if you weren't born with it.” 


them things do not reverberate.” 

Roth’s world must have rever- 
berated exquisitely while he was 
writing Call It Sleep. ‘‘I finished 
it when I was 27,” he says, ‘‘and 
for the 34 years up till then I was 
in a sort of general mystical state. 
I had a sense about the unifying 
force of some power I neither knew 
nor had to bother to know. It was 
part of having been an Orthodox 
Jew. I wasn’t formally religious 
any more, but still the Hebrew up- 
rightness of that orthodoxy was 
diffused in me. I could see a gleam 
wherever I looked. Most writers 
have to rely on their environments 
to feed them. I didn’t then. Some- 
thing inside fed me.” 


Te debacle of his second novel 
cast him adrift from the ideas to 
which he had been anchored. ‘‘I 
lost my creative certitude,” he re- 
calls. ‘“‘I wasn’t sure of anything 
any more. All of a sudden I realized 
I was capable of loving things I'd 
always thought I hated. I found | 
could sympathize with Indians on 
the warpath as readily as with white 
settlers, antebellum slaveowners 
with pretty belles on their arms as 
easily as Negro slaves. I could even 
imagine myself as a German Nazi, 
filled with ideals about Deutscher 
brotherhood, just as easily as an 
old rabbi with curling sideburns. 
I no longer had a point of view.” 
Now, however, Roth thinks he 
has at least begun to form a new 
point of view, and to feel a bit more 
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Whipping along at 160 kmh (100 m.p.h.) in the 1000 km Midnight Sun Rally of Sweden, 
the crankshaft in this Volvo B-18 — hardest working part in the engine — rotates at an incredible 116 times per second. 
Nearly five times faster than the wheels! To win rallies — or give trouble-free years of regulardriving—that crankshaft’s nine 
bearing surfaces must be well hardened. A specially built machine from Philips of Sweden does this in 60 seconds flat 
(fastest in the industry) at the Volvo factory. This automatic induction hardening machine feeds in crankshafts, heats 
their bearing surfaces red-hot in seconds, cools and then expels them. Philips high-frequency electronics boost in- 
dustrial efficiency in many another way. Metal melting and soldering, non-metal glueing and drying. Other electronic 
techniques to count, inspect, control production. All this from an industry which you have long known as suppliers 
of radio, gramophones, television, light and a host of domestic eppliances. An industry completely based on deep, 
fundamental research. We'll be happy to tell you more. 


PHILIPS 


| PHILIPS 
Vas 


This advertisement was made by the Advertising Agency AB Svenska Telegrambyran, Stockholm, Sweden, for SVENSKA 
AB PHILIPS, Stockholm, one of 60 national organizations united in the Philips federation of industries. Philips products 
} include: light, sound, cinema, radio, TV, gramophones & records, domestic appliances, electric shavers, telecommuni- 


oy cations, chemical and pharmaceutical products, medical, industrial and scientific apparatus and electronic components 
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' LIQUEUR 


As delightfully Italian as the 
colorful figure of the carabiniere... 
is the liquid gold of Galliano, 

the legendary liqueur. In Livorno, 
it is said they distill the rays of 
the sun and put them into 

each drop of Galliano. Try a sip 
of its bright, sunny flavor. 
Galliano, the fine Italian liqueur 
that has conquered the world. 
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NOVEL continuep 


at ease in the world. He owes this 
feeling to his ruminative years in 
Maine, spent largely with his wife, 
his sons and his father. 

Old Mr. Roth, who is 83, comes 
up summers from his Brooklyn 
housing project apartment to live 
inacottage adjoining Roth’s house. 
He is a tiny, jovial man who bears 
little overt resemblance to the 
frightening patriarch of Call It 
Sleep—though, like the fictitious 
parent, he has indeed been a print- 
er and milkman. Roth’s mother, 
who died five years ago, never cared 
much for Maine. ‘‘She grew to like 
city ways,” Roth says. ‘“‘It gave 
her pleasure to lean out the win- 
dow and ventilate herself in the 
breeze and see what the neighbors 
were wearing.” 


Ih the book it is the jealous and 
temperamental father who seems 
psychologically distraught, while 
the mother is a fortress of com- 
passion. In Roth’s actual family 
this circumstance was reversed— 
late in life, his mother suffered 
mental illness. 

In his self-imposed exile Roth 
insists he has no sense of isola- 
tion, although at times he does feel 
a loss of kinship with the world. 
““Nobody who’s ever come up here 
to visit has found us parochial,” 
he says. “‘I think I’m subject to 
the same thoughts and theories 
and movements that affect all men 





of my age. But there are times, 
desolate times, when I’m not even 
sure I belong in this world any- 
more. I grew up admiring, and still 
do admire, Robinson Jeffers, and 
I think often of his line ‘oh, when 
will that tide draw shoreward?’ I 
feel the same way when J hear of 
things like sculptors working with 
stuff they pick up in junkyards. 
But I do think there’s hope for the 
world. I think that automation and 
atomic science and technology will 
give us some new moral framework 
to replace religion. I don’t think 
the world is absurd. If it is, then 
the sculptors in the junkyards are 
right and I’m wrong. 

“*A lot of us who came of age in 
the ’30s couldn’t realize ourselves. 
The same thing happened to the 
Romantics: Keats, Wordsworth, 
Byron, Shelley—they succeeded 
young too, and then they petered 
out. But maybe someday I’Il feel 
ready to write again.”’ 

Muriel Roth says she is pretty 
sure he will—and there is one bit 
of evidence to support her convic- 
tion. In the little shed where he 
used to breed his ducks and geese 
thereisacomplex apparatus labeled 
SUPER HATCHER INCUBATOR. It con- 
tains a lot of little drawers designed 
to house and nurture ducklings. 
Now Roth uses the drawers as a 
filing cabinet—for ideas. 


A family very like the one that in- 
spired Call It Sleep appears in this for- 
mal 1911 portrait of 5-year-old Henry 
Roth, his sister Rose (who is not in 
the book) and their father and mother. 


After your U.S.A. business trip, 
give yourself the Caribbean. 


( You've earned it) 
SS And it’s the perfect reason to take 


your wife on your trip to the States. 

Scant hours from New York both of you can 
be basking on warm Caribbean sands, gambol- 
ing in emerald waters, searching for sea shells, 
listening to Calypso, or hunting for duty-free 
bargains in the world’s most interesting shops. 


Here’s the perfect breather. And it adds so 
little to your fare. We have low-cost Pan Am 
Holidays for you on every one of the fifteen 
islands we fly to. We can even fly you straight 
home to Europe from the Caribbean, so you 
won’t have to retrace your steps to the U.S.A. 


So why rush home? Even if it’s only for a few 





days, relax in the Caribbean. Then fly home with 
a good feeling knowing you’ve chosen the very 
best: the world’s most experienced airline. Call 
your Pan Am Travel Agent or us. 


World's most experienced airline 


First on the Atlantic First on the Pacific 
First in Latin America First "Round the World 
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A*“Sweetie Pie’ 
Is not necessarily 
a custard tart. 
















The English language ginning with Vol. 
iswritten,spokenand 32, No. 3, LIFE 
understood on every International un- 
continent. Itisclosest | dertook an anal- 
ofalltothe cherished  ysisandsurvey of 
ideal of alingua franca—theinterna- the English language. 
tionallanguageofdiplomacy,science, Lincoln Barnett wrote 
commerce and scholarship. of its history, its 
Why English? Possibly, because it widespread use, 
isaninternationallanguagetobegin its influence for 
with. Historically compounded of good and ill. 
Germanic, Scandinavian, French, Dwight Mac- 
LatinandGreeksources,Englishhas Donald took a 
since appropriated thousands of critical look at the 
words from the major languages _ present trends and 
of Europe, Asia and Africa. AON chal 
English has simpler gram- English. He be- 
mar and more chaotic spell- wailed the trend toward the 
obscure and specialized jar- 
gon of scientists, businessmen, 
politicians and even scholars. 
Various language experts 
wrote knowledgeably of its 
pitfalls for those who would 
learn it. 
Germans, for example, 
would have to learn to hiss 












ing than any other civilized 
language. It is easy to learn 
and hellishly difficult to 


master. and lisp to == 
G.B.Shaw once pointed pronounce |} Ua a] 

out that fish can be spelled English. A |: 

ghoti in English with the Frenchman 

ghpronouncedasincough, would find that 


oasinwomenand tisounded while a tart and 
as in nation. a pie are the same gas- 
In a five-part series of articles be- tronomically, there is a 
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vast difference be- 
tween the idio- 
matic endear- 
ment, “‘sweetie 
pie; and a “tart;’ 
custard or human. 
Language is a pri- 
mary interest of 
Man, along 
with Politics, 
Religion, Art 
and Commerce. 
LIFE Internation- 
al covers them all. 
LIFE International 
is a unique magazine, 
because it has a unique 
perspective. Its world is the world’s 
life. It has no boundaries of nation, 
time or space. Although it deals with 
current affairs, LIFE International 
is equally concerned with the past 
and the future. 

It is the international magazine ed- 
ited for the eye and the mind of the 
international man. 

In this setting of physical beauty, 
intellectual stimulation and 
editorial imagination, quality 
products are seen at their best. 

Your advertising in LIFE 
International reaches the most 
interested people inthe world. 
In the only magazine edited 
for a world audience. 


LIFE INTERNATIONAL—EDITED FOR A WORLD AUDIENCE 


While Hursley, England, counts time in centuries, 
IBM engineers work with billionths of a second 


The setting is deceptive but the results are not. For this IBM 


laboratory functions in a whole new world of technology—where 


computer parts are no bigger than the dot over this “i. 


Tlere at centuries-old Hursley, IBM engineers 
made a big contribution toward a new kind of 
computer. 

In order to achieve this, they probed deeply into 
new scientific areas. 

They used electronic parts that operate at bil 
lionths of a second. Parts so small that 50,000 


barely overflow a thimble. 


IBM’s product development people work in the 
new world of nanoseconds and microminiaturi- 
zation. And Flursley is just one of many IBM 


laboratories throughout the world. 


At each location you find engineers and sc 
tists from many countries. This doesn’t happen 
by aecident. IBM seeks technical and scientific 


talent from every corner of the earth. This helps 
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provide IBM with a continuous flow of fresh 
ideas and the insight of different viewpoints. 


y IBM laboratory. At Zurich. 


e. Uithoorn. Boeblingen. Vienna. Solna. 


It is this Way at eve 
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And in several locations in the United States. 
This international approach to research and de 


velopment is an important factor in every new 


IBM 


IBM achievement. 











Exciting elegance 
that moves 
with the unrestrained 
quickness oj a 
mighty Dodge V8. 
Silent, spacious, swift. 
Generous in regard for 
your comfort. 
Distinctive in expression of 
your taste. 
Potent in response to 
your command. 
Dodge Polara. 

If your appreciation of luxury hasn’t 
dulled your taste for adventure, 
let it go 
in a Polara from Dodge. 


Besides the magnificent 121” wheelbase Polara, see the 119” 
wheelbase Coronet and 111” wheelbase Dart. 33 Dodge models 
in all, with a choice of famous Slant Six or V8 engines. 
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In Buenos Aires and throughout Ar- 
gentina, pace-setting, upper-income 
readers applaud—and buy — PANO- 
RAMA, the Spanish-language monthly 
magazine. A joint venture of Time Inc 
and the country’s leading publisher, 
Editorial Abril, PANORAMA combines 
world-wide coverage and superb pub- 
lishing know-how with an intimate 
knowledge of local conditions and 
tastes. As the most efficient means 
for reaching the Argentine audience 
with the wherewithal to buy, one mag- 
azine rates “Bravos” from advertisers 
selling in this important Latin Amer- 
ican market... PANORAMA 
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... stands alone 


APRICOT BOLS has the 
flavour of summer and the 
sun’s own warmth. Almost 
four centuries of skill and 
loving care created the 
exquisite taste that tells 
you: Nothing less than 
APRICOT BOLS will do. 
Many other BOLS favour- 
ites have equally fine re- 





putations: BOLS Cherry 
Brandy and Creme de 
Menthe, BOLS V.O. Gene- 
ver, Sloe Gin, Advockaat 
and Silver Top Dry Gin. 


Surprise your friends and 
relations with an unusual 
gift. Order Apricot Bols and 
Bols V.O. Genever for quick 
and trouble-free delivery in 
almost any country in the 
world. No packing and 
shipping charges! Easy 
doorstep delivery! No duty 
formalities! 

Write to GloBOLService, 
Rozengracht 103, Amster- 
dam for further particulars. 
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The Wild & 
World 
of Rodeo 


The American Wild West is gone, 
but one lusty vestige is the rodeo, 
which—perhaps partly from nostal- 
gia—is one of the fastest-growing 
spectator sports in North America, 
as Jack Tobin explains on page 22. 
The bronc-riders pictured here are 
contestants in the recent National 


Finals Rodeo in Los Angeles. The 
grace, the skill and the courage of 
rodeo’s cowboy athletes are shown 
on these and the next eight pages. 











Photographed for LIFE International by PHIL BATH 





THE LEAP. In steer wrestling, the 
wrestler, or dogger, must catch the 
steer from the horse, as 260-Ib. 
Harry Charters is doing in this 
sequence. His hazer, Don Bran- 
non (/eft) keeps the steer in line. 


THE FALL. When steer is flat on side, feet and head straight, flag signaling time. Here Dewey Dunaway, a 210-lb. former 
it will be considered down and judge will throw down his university football player, wrenches his steer to the ground. 
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THE TOP ROPERS USE THEIR LOOPS AS THOUGH THEY 


To residents of the rural areas 
of the western United States and 
points south and north, the rodeo 
is a way of life with the challenge 
of a bullfight, the speed of thor- 
oughbred racing and a monetary 
lure that exceeds even that of golf. 
Born in the West when the cattle 
industry was young and nurtured 
in storied towns from Pecos, Tex- 
as to Pendleton, Oregon, it has 
developed a fanatic following and 
a dedicated legion of practitioners, 
contestants who seek no glory but 
what they can earn through their 
skills. To many spectators the ro- 
deo, stirring memories of Hoot 
Gibson or Tom Mix, or perhaps 
Gene Autry or Roy Rogers, is a 
local shindig, a week-end at the 
county fair or at the stockyard, a 
picturesque folkway of week-end 
cowboys or working ranch hands 
seeking relief from riding fence or 
branding cattle. Few persons out- 
side of its homeland are aware of 
the growth of rodeo, of its appeal 
to the masses. Few who watch ro- 
deo only occasionally realize the 
guts it takes to climb upon the 
back of a bronc or a crossbred 
Brahma bull. But its aficionados 
do, and because of this realization 
rodeo has grown faster in the U.S. 
than any other sport without le- 
galized betting except professional 
football. In 1963 rodeoing paid 
out $3,511,247; the Professional 
Golf Association’s total 1963 pay- 
out was $2,044,910. In the rodeo 
campaign that closed last month 
with the sport’s World Series, the 
National Finals Rodeo, 591 ro- 
deos paid out over $3,635,416. The 
National Finals, in Los Angeles’ 
Memorial Sports Arena, brought 
together the top 15 money win- 
ners in the six events, bareback 
bronc riding, team roping, steer 
wrestling, saddle bronc riding, calf 


SOLO ROPER. All-around Champion 
Dean Oliver is a peerless calf roper. 





roping and bull riding, in that or- 
der. The winner of a go-round— 
one night’s competition—in any 
one of the events got $391. The 
total: $65,000. 

Rodeo is unique among U.S. 
sports. Unlike professional foot- 
ball, it has no commissioner. It 
has no czar with total control, as 
baseball has. Rodeo runs itself. 
For $50 a cowboy can join the 
Rodeo Cowboys Association (ben- 
efits include an accident insurance 
policy paying up to $1,200 per in- 
jury and $5,000 in case of death). 
The association’s board of direc- 
tors is made up of active rodeo 
participants plus one man repre- 
senting the contract people—an- 
nouncers, clowns, stock men and 
the like. Each member is elected 
by fellow contestants in his event. 
These directors have total control. 
They set the rules. 


The nearly 3,000 member-con- 
testants of the R.C.A. vie in 41 
states and five Canadian provinces 
for the millions in prize money. 
Financial reward to the cowboy 
varies with his skills and his luck. 
He pays his own way and receives 
only what he earns in the arena. 
There are no profit-sharing plans, 
no appearance fees, no guarantees. 
The full-time professional uses 
two thirds of his winnings for ex- 
penses and entry fees. 

Choosing the world champion 
isn’t so complicated. Champion- 
ships go to the winners of the 
six events of every rodeo. The 
seventh title—the all-around—is 
awarded to the cowboy who earns 
the most .money in two or more 
events. A dollar won is worth a 
point in the standings. Cowboys 
never refer to points; everything 
is in dollars. 

Season earnings plus the Na- 
tional Finals Rodeo determine the 
world champion. The winner of 
each Finals event gets $1,200, sec- 
ond, third and fourth receive $900, 
$600, and $300. The all-around 
champion gets $1,500, runner-up 
$900, third place $600. 

The Finals winnings of Dean 
Oliver, of Boise, Idaho, who suc- 
ceeded himself as the all-around 
champion, brought his season’s 
total to $30,495. That compares 
favorably with the take of many 
men who ride only desks-—and 
they don’t have half so much fun. 

JACK TOBIN 


TEAM ROPERS. One cowboy ropes 
head, the other feet in team roping. 





WERE EXTENSIONS OF THEIR ARMS 
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HIGH. Lowell James, of Rapid City, Finals bull-riding event. He used to WIDE. Jim Steen, of Glenn Falls, Ida- same event as rodeo clown Wick 
South Dakota, is flung off rapidly in be exercise boy at Florida race tracks. ho, flies spread-eagled from bull in Peth dashes in to make sure he is free. 








CLOWN HAS A LIFE-AND-DEATH ROLE 


by COLIN 
LOFTING 


T. absurd-looking character be- 
low in the fright wig and the out- 
landish costume, cavorting with a 
murderous Brahma bull, is called a 
rodeo clown. His name is Wick Peth, 
and he’s the best in the business. The 
measure of his skill is that millions 
of people who watch him at rodeos 
think that a clown is all he is—an ex- 
tra attraction to provide a few belly- 
laughs and a few added thrills to sup- 
plement the short-lived action of the 
Brahma bull-riders. 

The men who ride the bulls know 
differently. They know that for the 
heaving, gyrating eight seconds they 
are trying to stay aboard a Brahma, 
and the even more dangerous split- 
second when they are parting com- 
pany with him, the redeo clown is 
the most important person in the 
world. It is up to him to make the 





HANDSOME. Digging in his football- 
style cleats, Peth, looking more the 


enraged bull forget the tormentor on 
his back long enough for the rider to 
fling himself clear of the flailing hoofs 
and butting head. The only way to do 
it is to make the bull madder at him 
than he is at the cowboy. 

With all Wick Peth’s skill, things 
can still go frighteningly wrong. He 
is still haunted by what happened on 
the opening night of the Spokane 
rodeo a few seasons back. The go- 
round had been a nightmare. First 
a bull had hooked a rider in the 
mouth while he was still aboard the 
wildly bucking animal. One ambu- 
lance had left. Then another rider 
had been trampled and the second 
and last ambulance was gone. Five 
bulls had already bucked, and the 
rodeo was running 10 minutes late. 

Wick took up his position in the 
arena again and waited for the action 
to resume. He remembers glancing at 
the palm of his left hand where he 
notes with a ballpoint pen the names 
of the riders and homicidal habits of 
certain bulls. ‘‘Neal—No. 16,” it 


athlete than the clown, cuts in a beau- 
tifully timed maneuver in front of a 


said, and there was nothing to note 
that bull No. 16 was particularly 
dangerous. Vernon Neal, a nervous 
beginner, had talked to Wick about 
No. 16 before the rodeo. Wick re- 
members someone mentioning that 
Neal’s brand-new bride was in the 
stands. 

Neal nodded for the gate and the 
bull exploded into the arena. Just be- 
fore the timer’s horn the bull whipped 
Neal down over his right shoulder 
and to the ground. Wick thinks some- 
one foolishly must have told Neal 
that if he lay still a bull wouldn’t 
step on him, because he remembers 
the cowboy, flat on his back, looking 
up, stark horror slacking his mouth. 
No. 16 then put in a freakishly high 
jump. One hind foot, the leg rigid, 
came down on Neal’s chest. 

Instantly, Wick was in front of the 
bull, distracting him and luring him 
out of the arena. The announcer was 
already calling for a doctor. Finally 
one came out of the stands. While 
he worked, Wick strained to hear the 


bull wheeling with blood in its eye 
after throwing a cowboy. Wick thrives 
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siren of a returning ambulance above 
the awed murmurings of the crowd. 
He heard hysterical sobs and won- 
dered if it was Neal’s wife. Minutes 
dragged, and he worried about what 
people thought. How many in the 
stands blamed him? But the sharpest 
of all his memories was hearing the 
doctor say the cowboy had little 
chance—if he wasn’t already beyond 
hope; the injured area was too close 
to the heart. Wick remembers noth- 
ing at all about the last eight bulls, 
except that from the way his ribs and 
hip felt afterwards he must have been 
slamming into them as soon as the 
rider was off. 

Next morning’s headlines, scream- 
ing about Neal’s death, burned in 
Wick’s mind. He shook his head and 
said over and over, ‘“When you think 
you could have done something and 
you didn’t ... if | had just thought 
to slam into the bull and push him 
some while he was in the air, his hoof 
might have missed crushing the guy.” 
But Pete Crump, a crack rider who 


CONTINUED 





on danger, says, ‘It’s nice to get paid 
for something you’re hooked on.” 
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RODEO CONTINUED 


had been close to the action, says, 
‘‘There was absolutely nothing Wick 
could have done, nothing. Yet I 
know the guy is going to blame him- 
self every time a rider gets hurt. That’s 
what makes him the greatest.” 

There are scores of rodeo clowns 
and they perform with varying de- 
grees of humor and skill. Most of 
them put a premium on the humor, 
wearing outlandish clown costumes 
and performing riotous tricks in the 
ring. As Wick puts it, ““The crowds 
figure they’re just real dingy char- 
acters who'd do anything to get a 
laugh.” 

Given the choice of one clown to 
protect them, the bull-riders would 
vote overwhelmingly for Wick, a 34- 
year-old, 165-pound bundle of cour- 
age and complexes. He has the speed 
and reflexes of a quarterback and 
the dedication of a surgeon. He has 
broken his fist on a bull’s nose. And 
he has traveled miles to visit a hos- 
pitalized bull-rider who was hurt at a 
rodeo Wick didn’t even attend. 

The crowds sense his almost fa- 
natical dedication and respond to it. 
When a cowboy is in trouble, Wick’s 
face becomes distorted and his in- 
tensity while trying to turn the bull 
away will draw the spectators silently 
to their feet. Then, when the sudden 
storm is over and the scrambling 
cowboy reaches safety, their pent-up 
admiration rolls from the stands in a 
roar of relief. Most of them realize 
little of what has taken place, but 
they know they have seen one man 
deliberately throw himself at a ton of 
enraged animal to save another man. 


A bull-rider hangs on by one 
gloved hand to a rope which is looped 
like a noose around the animal’s mid- 
dle. It is braided flat and has a hand- 
hold like the snug handle of a duffel 
bag. The rider puts his gloved hand 
in the loop, knuckles down, and a 
helping friend standing on the chute 
pulls all the slack out of the rope, 
heaving as if he were tugging a heavy 
bucket from a well. When it feels 
right to the rider, he takes the free 
end of the rope and lays it across his 
palm. Then he wraps it once behind 
his hand and lays it across the palm 
again. He clenches his fist with every- 
thing he can muster, he hunches his 
body close to his hand and, as soon 
as he feels the bull is standing square- 
ly, he nods and the gate swings open. 
As long as the cowboy doesn’t touch 
the bull with his free hand and still 
has his riding hand on some part of 
the rope, the two judges will score his 
ride if it lasts for eight seconds— 
from 65 to 85 points on how hard 
the bull bucked and from | to 20 on 
how well the cowboy rode. 

The toughest bulls spin. Some can 
make two and a half turns a second, 
and a rider being whipped down into 
the center of a spin is in real danger. 
Wick keeps his eyes glued on the rid- 
er and begins to bob rhythmically in 
time with the bull. When a rider gets 
into trouble—‘‘whipped out of shape”’ 
is the cowboy term for it—Wick will 
move in as close as he can to the bull’s 
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head. The moment the eight seconds 
is Over or a man is disqualified, Wick 
will start slapping at the animal’s head 
or holding a horn—anything so the 
bull will concentrate on him as the 
rider attempts to roll free. 

Wick dreads seeing a bull buck a 
rider off away from his riding hand. 
When this happens, a man’s weight— 
even though his fist has opened—can 
bind the wrap behind his hand, and 
there he’s hung. It’s as scary and wild 
a sight as is imaginable. Looking like 
a rag doll tied to a mad dog, the cow- 
boy is helpless. Sometimes a spinning 
bull will whirl him as a boy would a 
Yo-Yo. Wick will rush in to free the 
man’s hand, sometimes getting badly 
butted or hooked himself. 

Recalling just such a jam, rodeo an- 
nouncer Cy Taillon says, ‘‘In all my 
30 years around rodeo I’ve never seen 
anything like the time Wick saved 
Billy Mills at the Snake River Stam- 
pede. Billy was hung up and the bull 
knocked him out before his feet ever 
touched the ground. Wick came in 
like a bullet and jumped, head on, 
astraddle of the bull’s neck. He freed 
the rope from Billy’s pinioned hand, 
slipped off and slapped the bull’s 
nose until he’d drawn him far enough 
away so that the other cowboys 
could lug Billy to the chutes. The 
crowd went from a stunned silence to 
a sustained roar—something I’d nev- 
er heard before.” 

It isn’t easy to fool a Brahma bull. 
Unlike Spanish fighting bulls, who 
seldom see a man before entering the 
ring, these old campaigners become 
incredibly smart. They do not drop 
their heads and charge. They keep 
their eyes riveted on a man until the 
last second and then hook one horn 
with the speed and accuracy of a fenc- 
er. Because some have learned the first 
move doesn’t pay, they become cagey 
counterpunchers and just stand until 
a move is made toward them. Then 
they try to catch a man when he is off 
balance and the advantage is theirs. 

No Doze was just such a bull, and 
at the 1961 National Finals Rodeo 
he worried Wick. The bull was getting 
meaner all the time, ignoring clowns 
and concentrating on hunting and 
mauling fallen riders. And to make 
matters worse, No Doze was losing 
the sight of one eye, which would con- 
siderably handicap Wick’s efforts to 
control him. 

Ronnie Rossen, a contender for the 
championship, drew the bull. With so 
much at stake Wick felt he could not 
stay too close to the action for fear 
of taking the bull out of a spin and 
making him easier to ride. While Ron- 
nie was taking the rope on No Doze 
in the chute, Wick did a couple of 
knee bends and wiped the sweat off 
his palms onto his thighs. 

Ronnie asked for the gate. Then, 
after just five seconds, he was whipped 
down the bull’s shoulder. No Doze 
had turned, his blind side nearest 
Wick, and was hooking the man he 
could feel coming down. Then the bull 
veered off, giving Wick no chance of 
getting his attention. Wick did the 
only other thing he could: angling 
from behind, he put on an incredible 
burst of speed and jumped directly 
onto the bull’s head. He knew No 
Doze would toss him into the air with 


all the incredible, pent-up power of 
his massive neck and head, but may- 
be when he threw his horns he would 
miss Ronnie. 

The split-second move almost 
worked perfectly. No Doze sent Wick 
six feet into the air, and his horns did 
miss Ronnie. Then, before Wick could 
recover his feet, the bull bucked again 
and one lashing hoof struck Ronnie 
as he lay on the ground, rupturing his 
liver and collapsing a lung. 

Lying in the hospital next day, Ron- 
nie got the news that the bulls had 
eliminated all the other contenders 
and the championship was his after 
all. Knowing he might not have been 
alive to collect the prize money if it 
hadn’t been for Wick’s desperate in- 
tervention, he asked if the clown was 


_ okay. ‘‘He didn’t get racked up,”’ Ros- 


sen was told, ‘“‘but Wick’s in one of 
them real black moods of his ’cause 
the bull wrecked you.”’ 


S. far no Brahma has racked Wick 
up for very long, although he takes 
chances a lot of cowboys would not 
take for any amount of money. He 
works closer to the bulls than any 
other clown in the business and dis- 
dains the use of brooms or capes or 
anything that will give him an extra 
margin of safety. 

Taking these wild chances would 
be hard to fathom in someone des- 
perate for money, and it is incredible 
in Wick’s case. The annual average 
of $12,000 he makes from clowning 
only adds to his tax problem. It would 
take over a million dollars to buy out 
the 4,500-acre cattle ranch he, his fa- 
ther and three brothers own in the 
rich delta land near Bow, Wash. 

When he was in high school Wick 
carved quite a reputation as one of 
the ruggedest football players and 
wrestlers the Northwest had ever 
seen. ‘‘He couldn’t be knocked off his 
feet,” football coach Joe Day remem- 
bers. ‘‘He had exceptional balance.” 
His father bought a string of Brahma 
bulls and bucking horses, putting the 
Peths in the rodeo business as a com- 
bination investment and family hob- 
by. Wick started out riding the bulls 
and made good money traveling the 
circuit as far as New York’s Madison 
Square Garden. Often he would ride 
one bull, then come back to serve as 
a clown for the rest of the event. But 
working the bulls from the ground, 
Wick decided, was the greater chal- 
lenge, and seven years ago he quit 
competing because pulled muscles 
slowed him up in his clowning. 


[ Wick works about a score of 
rodeos each year and he feels this 
gives him a decided advantage over 
other clowns, many of whom work 
twice that many. He believes work- 
ing too much, especially the same 
string of bulls, makes a clown sloppy, 
and Wick is a perfectionist. 

One of Wick’s toughest tests came 
during a National Finals Rodeo. For 
seven grueling go-rounds Wick had 
staved off any serious accidents by 
using every trick in his bag, but even 
so, four cowboys had been knocked 
out of contention with injuries. One 
more round was left. 





The toughest bulls had been saved 
for last. Several had bucked every 
rider that year. This time five cow- 
boys were flattened so fast the crowd 
scarcely had a chance to see them 
ride. Only one man made the whistle. 
Wick was all over the arena, darting 
across the bulls’ noses, slapping at 
them, lunging at their heads to get 
their attention. 

Finally the event was down to the 
last man. The bull bucked and the 
cowboy hit the ground, stunned and 
helpless. The bull moved off for a 
moment and then turned. Wick bust- 
ed in, shielding the fallen cowboy 
with his own body. With one hand 
he slapped at the end of a horn, forc- 
ing the bewildered bull to hook at 
this new irritation. With the other 
hand Wick reached down and pulled 
the groggy cowboy to his feet. As soon 
as the man was able to stand by him- 
self, Wick slapped at the bull’s muz- 
zle, made a spinning turn like a ballet 
dancer and drew him away. It was 
over. 

Wick stood there in the glare of the 
spots, one hand shyly raised, looking 
like an overheated schoolboy, while 
the entire crowd rose to its feet and 
whooped, clapped and whistled its 
admiration. Then he vaulted the rail 
and headed for his dressing room. 

Later, returning across the dark- 
ened arena, he was asked, ‘‘Why do 
you do it? Why keep it up?”” Wick had 
to think a while before he could put 
any reason into words. Then, with a 
move of his head he indicated the re- 
ceding tiers of seats in the shadows 
and said, ‘‘When I finish with a real 
tough bull and look up there, I know 
there’s a lot of folks saying to them- 
selves, ‘I could never make myself do 
that!’ If they’re watching a trick rider 
they might feel, ‘I could do that with 
enough practice.’ But they never say 
that after watching me.” 


CLOWN ACT. Peth practically 
rides neck of one bull, teases 
another in barrel act (right) 
with partner Jimmy Schumach- 


er and gives a third a run for 
its money (below). Sometimes 
when bull hurts rider, Peth gets 
angry, tries to make fool of it. 





The Triumph of a Kennedy 


In Washington, the 89th Congress 
was meeting for the first time; the 
atmosphere crackled with excite- 
ment and hope as House and Sen- 
ate members gathered in joint ses- 
sion. Sitting among them with his 
own special reasons for his share 
of the mood was the junior senator 
from Massachusetts, Edward Ken- 
nedy, brother of the late President 
and of Robert Kennedy, the new 
junior senator from New York. 
Ever since his spine was smashed 
in an airplane crash last summer, 
Ted Kennedy’s single resolve had 
been to walk unassisted into the 
opening session of Congress. 

For five months, he lay flat, his 
spine immobilized. He was able to 
lift his chin, to exercise his neck 
and to manipulate his arms and 
legs, but nothing more. With the 
aid of prism glasses, he balanced 
books and newspapers on his chest 
and read without raising his head. 
All the while, he took exercises to 
strengthen his unused muscles. “‘He 
wasalways pushing the exercises be- 
yond the limits we set,”’ his thera- 
pist recalls. Then, with a steel brace 
splinting his back, he began trudg- 
ing daily up and down the hospi- 
tal’s back stairs to tone up his legs. 
He exercised his mind as well. Two 
evenings a week, from 7:30 to 9:30, 
he arranged seminars in his tiny 
hospital room. Harvard Professor 
John Kenneth Galbraith, former 
ambassador to India, came in and 
briefed him on balance of pay- 
ments. Alain Enthoven, the De- 
fense Department’s expert on new 
weapons systems, flew up from 
Washington to submit to Ted’s 
questioning. Jerrold Zacharias and 
Jerome Wiesner of M.I.T. held ses- 
sions on science education. There 
were briefings on Latin America 
and on complex anti-trust cases. 
Often, late at night, aides would 
find the young senator outside on 
the iron-railed hospital porch, por- 
ing over the homework his instruc- 
tors had left for the next seminar. 

In the hospital and later in Palm 
Beach (see following pages) he had 
time to think out his future. 

But whatever the future might 
hold, the day that Congress met 
he was there—under his own pow- 
er—to listen to President Johnson’s 
resounding call to Congress and 
the country to move ahead toward 
the horizons of the Great Society. 





EXERCISE AND DIVERSION. Get- 
ting ready for therapy, Kennedy pulls 
‘on metal bar (top picture) which helps 
him move around bed. Abdominal 
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pad is for straps which tighten steel 
rods of brace against his back. Next 
he slowly sits up (bottom picture) 
to push against metal exercise boot. 


WELCOME RETURN. Before Presi- 
dent Johnson’s State of the Union 
address, Ted is greeted by colleagues. 
Brother is at his side, head turned. 
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WITH HIS FATHER. Ted wades in a to Britain. Although a stroke has de- WITH HIS FAMILY. On the beach in to help his children operate toy dump 
heated Palm Beach pool with Joseph prived the senior Kennedy of speech, front of his father’s Palm Beach pool, truck. On same beach, he and broth- 
P. Kennedy, 76, former ambassador he still is able to understand clearly. Ted Kennedy crouches on his knees ers and sisters used to romp years ago. 
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The Private World 
of I. S. Eliot 


Since the death of Thomas Stearns 
Eliot in his home in London, January 
4, much has been written about his 
enormous contribution to modern po- 
etry, his well-ordered and unbohemian 
life and his seemingly forbidding per- 
sonality. The memoir which follows, 
written by the Editor of LIFE en Es- 
panol, who formerly served as TIME cor- 
respondent in London, reveals the spirit 
of a far less well-known Eliot. 


by THOMAS DOZIER 


T. S. Eliot’s life was indeed dedicated 
to order and certain immutable loyal- 
ties. He rode the same Number 49 
bus at the same hour from his flat in 
Cheyne Walk to his office in Russell 
Square for years. He patronized the 
same tailor for at least 30 years. When 
Eliot’s wine merchant closed up his 
London shop and moved to Bradford, 
an industrial center in the remote 
North of England, Eliot preferred, 
rather than switch merchants, to have 
his sherry and claret shipped all the 
way from Bradford. He had a stand- 
ing lunch date on Tuesdays with an 
old friend, Herbert (now Sir Herbert) 
Read, the distinguished art critic; he 
rarely missed this date over a period 
of 20 years. 

When Eliot lived with his first wife 
in Clarence Gate Gardens in the early 
1920s, their only servant was a retired 
police constable of Victorian vintage 
whom Eliot called James the Police- 
man. In 1930, James retired from do- 
mestic service and went to live in the 
grubby London suburb of Pimlico. 
For 16 years, Eliot visited him regu- 
larly once a month; and when James 
died in 1946 Eliot not only paid for 
the funeral but walked behind the cof- 
fin to the grave. 

This sense of loyalty was never more 
strongly manifested than in the poet’s 
devotion to his first wife, Vivienne 
Haigh-Wood, a dancer whom he mar- 
ried in 1915 and who after a losing 
struggle with mental illness was com- 
mitted to a nursing home in 1931. 
Every Thursday for 16 years, until her 
death in 1947, Eliot visited her in the 
nursing home, despite the tragic cir- 
cumstance that she could not recog- 
nize him. Not even his closest friends 
knew of her death until a week after 
she had been buried. (Later in his 
life, Eliot found quiet personal hap- 
piness in a second marriage to his 
secretary, Valerie Fletcher.) 

Eliot enjoyed a broad, and even 
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slightly bawdy, sense of humor. Only 
a few friends were shown a privately 
printed book of verse which he put 
together over the years; like William 
Blake, Eliot was a master of the blunt 
Anglo-Saxon word. Some private 
lines he penned to his friends were 
more printable. To the editor of the 
Christian News Letter, an Englishman 
of French ancestry, Eliot wrote: 

Friend Phillip Mairet 

Crossed the Stix in a Beret. 

And, to a friend still living, who 
insists on anonymity: 

Good old Blank, after fifteen Guin- 

esses 

Looks like Epstein’s Genesis. 

Eliot invented pet names for his 
friends. Frank Morley, the publisher 
member of the famous family, who 
was inclined to portliness, was The 
Whale. John Hayward, the distin- 
guished critic, editor and expert on 
Donne, with whom Eliot shared the 
Cheyne Walk flat for years, had an 
affliction that kept him in a wheel 
chair; he was dubbed The Spider, be- 
cause he sat all day and gathered peo- 
ple into his friendly web. Wyndham 
Lewis called Eliot’s wit ‘‘monumen- 
tal.”’ Eliot’s readers of course enjoyed 
his wit in his verses on cats. Yet Eliot 
never kept a cat. He once assured me 
that he did not write the famous verse 
beginning ‘‘Cats on the rooftops /Cats 
on the tiles. . . .”” but some of the 
lines in his Old Possum’s Book of Prac- 
tical Cats are reminiscent of that epic 
ditty. 

His sense of humor even embraced 
mild practical jokes. In the years be- 
tween the wars he patronized a shop 
in the Tottenham Court Road where 
every kind of schoolboyish device for 
the gentle embarrassment of others 
was obtainable for a few pence. Eliot 
once sent soap-flavored chocolates to 
a good friend. But his favorite device 
from the Tottenham Court Road shop 
was a small bladder-shaped affair of 
rubber that when squeezed emitted 
a large and ominous flutter. Seated 
upon this contraption at a dinner par- 
ty of close male friends, Mr. Eliot 
could, by shifting his weight, cause 
the thing to utter varying intensities 
of sound. And what amused him 
most was that never once did his prop- 
er English dinner guests pause for a 
moment in table conversation, no 
matter how insistently the noises came 
from beneath Mr. Eliot. 


He once came to dinner at my home 
in London, on the occasion of a visit 
by an important editor from New 
York who had expressed a desire to 
meet the great poet. The evening was 
laid on with care, the other guests be- 
ing limited to people who already 


knew Eliot, in the hope that the af- 
fair would turn out to be something 
better than a soirée with everyone sit- 
ting around agape in the presence of 
the Pontiff. The precautions were un- 
necessary. By midnight, we were all 
seated, not at the feet of the master, 
but around him, arguing such impor- 
tant questions as whether Sherlock 
Holmes was the father of a baby by 
Irene Adler. (Eliot was an expert on 
the Great Detective and could quote 
great chunks from the stories.) Lat- 
er Eliot confessed: ‘“You know, I was 
so frightened at the prospect of meet- 
ing the editor of Time that I had 
three stiff belts of spirits before I left 
home.”’ 


In the °30s, suffering from over- 
work, Eliot consulted a psychologist 
in Switzerland, who set about to find 
the trouble by analyzing the poet’s 
dreams. Eliot recalled: ‘‘I had to give 
the whole thing up. My subconscious 
mind began dreaming the most ex- 
traordinary dreams, I think to please 
the psychologist.” 


He loved words. He once confided: 
“‘T run into a word and decide it is a 
good one and store it away for future 
use. I kept ‘philoprogenitive’ around 
for a long time, but finally used it. I 
have one I’ve never found a use for: 
‘antelucan’ (pre-dawn). You can 
have it. I am willing to give it up. It 
is too Miltonic.” He stored ideas as 
well as words. “‘I get an idea and leave 
it at the bottom of my mind for a 
long time. One general rule is that I 
never get down to writing a poem un- 
til I am quite and altogether ready 
to neglect something else really im- 
portant. There comes a time when 
you don’t give a damn about any- 
thing else but the poem, and you’ve 
got to do something about it.” 


One of the last times I saw T. S. 
Eliot was on a ship en route from 
London to Naples. As we sailed slow- 
ly out of the Thames estuary from 
Tillbury, I went out for some needed 
exercise. On my second turn around 
the deck, a gaunt and stooped figure 
in belted tweed outercoat and classi- 
cal English traveling cap passed me. 
Neither of us spoke. The third time 
around, he recognized me and halted 
me for a salutation. He was on his 
way to Gibraltar for a spring vaca- 
tion in Spain, with his partner of the 
London publishing house, Geoffrey 
Faber. We exchanged pleasantries 
and stalked in opposite directions 
into the fog. 

The next morning at 8 there was 
a ring at our cabin door. A bellboy 
stood bearing a note on a silver tray. 





It was an invitation to dine that eve- 
ning with Mr. Eliot. I told the boy I 
would pen a reply shortly, but he 
brought me up with: ‘‘The genmun 
wha’ give it me is raht ’ere.”’ Eliot 
loomed over his shoulder, started to 
enter the cabin and retreated in dis- 
may as my wife pulled up the bed 
clothes with a squeak. 

That evening, we had a long and 
gracious meal, complete with an ex- 
cellent claret, a long, dawdling port, 
and conversation far into the night. 
We talked about everything, but 
most memorably about poetry. Two 
recollections stand out. 

One was in reply to a question 
about obscurity in his poetry. Eliot 
said: ‘‘A lot of the meaning of a poem 
is given to it by the reader. A man 
should always put more into his writ- 
ing than he knows he is putting in if 
it is to be any good.” 

The other was on that perennial 
subject, the role of the poet in mod- 
ern society: ‘“The universal responsi- 
bility of the poet,”’ said Eliot, ‘‘is to- 
ward the preservation, development 
and revitalization of the language. 
No greater service can he do for soci- 
ety than what he does for the lan- 
guage the people use. Poetry has an 
effect on the language much wider 
than its conscious effect on the read- 
er. Think of Shakespeare’s contribu- 
tion to the language! But if no new 
poetry had been written in English 
since his time, he would have been 
writing in a dead language. People 
cannot be highly civilized if they 
speak a barbarous language. The 
poet’s business is to see that the lan- 
guage is not barbarous. We always 
need poets.” 

The next morning we saw him off 
at Gibraltar. He was muffled against 
the sea breeze in coat and cap, and he 
turned and waved to us as the tender 
took him ashore. 
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His hobby-airplanes. 
His profession? 


Airplanes. This man is a Lufthansa ground service engi- 
neer. He heads a team of men responsible for aircraft main- 
tenance. Those men who will not let a plane off the ground 
in less than top condition. 

This man is a jet engine expert. Not born that way he 
was schooled, sent to special training courses, attended 
seminars. There was a lot to learn before he could super- 
vise a team of experienced men, exercising a knowledge 
and service you can depend on. 

Whether inspecting jet planes or helping his son to 
build a precision scale model of the Boeing 727, the Europa 
Jet — Lufthansa’s newest plane, this man is exacting. 

So is Lufthansa. 


S) 
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Lufthansa — at home all over the world 





Lufthansa 
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Big question in Europe, 1965, turns 


on the aims of a high-aiming man 


by HUGH MOFFETT 


PARIS 
The famous author pictured and 
quoted above has been perfecting 
his formula for leadership ever 
since he wrote it a half century ago. 
The quotation comes from The 
Edge of the Sword, a book written 
by Charles de Gaulle, a soldier ad- 
vising France how to rebuild after 
the Pyrrhic victory of 1918. The 
chief value of the words today lies 
in the light they throw on the in- 
tentions of a man who, as Pres- 
ident of France, strides the polit- 
ical stage with style approached 
by no other world leader—a Bar- 


rymore against a field of stock 
players. 

The world needs all the light it 
can get on De Gaulle’s intentions. 
Against the judgment of some of 
his allies, he has entered upon the 
year 1965 seemingly intent upon a 
climactic achievement which will 
lift him into history on a podium 
higher than that of Foch and Tal- 
leyrand and onto the lofty plateau 
shared by Louis XIV and Napo- 
leon. His writings note that.a great 
man needs a great plan commensu- 
rate with his heft. Now De Gaulle, 
having disposed of substantial but 
lesser challenges, has found at last 
a great need appropriate to his final 
vault into historical immortality. 


De Gaulle’s plan, simple in its 
magnificence and not without log- 
ic, is to develop a third nuclear 
force in the world, after those of 
the U.S. and the Soviet Union, 
neglecting for the moment the 
atomic toys of Great Britain and 
China. He flatly rules out the con- 
troversial Multilateral Force 
(M.L.F.), a U.S. scheme to put in- 
tegrated crews of NATO nations 
on 25 surface ships carrying eight 
nuclear missiles each. He rules out 
any similar nuclear porridge the 
new British government may cook 
up. This probably means that 1965 
will see the beginnings of a new 
concept for the 15-year-old Atlan- 
tic Alliance. 


eeWhatever orders the leader 


may give, they must be 
swathed in the robes 

of nobility. He must aim 
high, show that he has 
vision, act on the grand 
scale and so establish 

his authority over the 
generality of men who splash 
in shallow water. He 

must personify contempt for 
contingencies, and leave it 
to his subordinates to 

be bogged down in detail. 
He must put from him 

all that smacks of niggling 
and leave it to the 

humdrum individuals to be 
circumspect and wary.?? 


What 
to do 
about 


DE GAULLE? 


The scheduled De Gaulle spec- 
tacular tops a European bill al- 
ready rich for 1965: the endemic 
crisis in the Common Market and 
the Kennedy Round—that is, tar- 
iff-reduction talks between the 
Common Market countries and the 
U.S.; an election in Germany; an- 
other election in France; perhaps 
a rerun of the recent Harold Wil- 
son cliff-hanger election in Great 
Britain; chronic political chaos in 
Italy. And who knows where the 
Pope may go next? 

It is clear that the stars will bump 
this year. For a while everybody 
was asking the question: ‘“‘How 
can we keep the door open for De 
Gaulle?” Now, with the urgency 
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M.L.F.? A.N.F.? And who 
holds the trigger? 


EUROPE 1965 continue 


about M.L.F. temporarily cooled 
down, the new question becomes: 
‘‘What to do about Charlie?” 

The forces in Europe which will 
be dealing with this question are 
three: Great Britain, Germany and 
Brussels—not Belgium but Brus- 
sels, the seat of the new suprana- 
tional force in Europe, the Com- 
mon Market. Some of the people 
involved might be included by De 
Gaulle in his classification, ‘“hum- 
drum individuals, circumspect and 
wary.”’ Nevertheless, they are the 
players. 


Britain 


Here sits the new Labor Prime 
Minister Harold Wilson, his ‘“‘first 
100 days’’ more than three fourths 
gone. The first 50 days were wild: 
an increased surcharge on imports, 
a promise of increased pensions in 
an already top-heavy welfare state; 
a nervy long-overdue pay boost of 
86% for the honorable members 
of the House of Commons; a pan- 
icky increase in the basic interest 
rate to 7% and an even more pan- 
icky mobilization of $3 billion in 
foreign currencies to shore up the 
punch-drunk pound sterling. But 
the most surprising development 
is the sudden importance Wilson 
and his foreign secretary, Patrick 
Gordon Walker, have assumed in 
the M.L.F. controversy. 

Gordon Walker hastened to 
Washington and Bonn saying the 
solution is not the M.L.F. which 
the U.S. and Germany have been 
plugging, but an A.N.F. (Atlantic 
Nuclear Force) whichhas fewer sur- 
face ships, less man-mixing but in- 
cludes submarines, ground missile 
installations in Europe and an air 
strike force—all with the nuclear 
trigger firmly held in Washington, 
of course. Already the proposals 
of the new British government, 
whose Commons majority of five 
hardly makes it a Rock of Gibral- 
tar, have been used as an excuse 
for the U.S. to put back signing 
an M.L.F. treaty with Germany 
until well into 1965. 

Meanwhile, how is the new La- 
bor government doing? One assess- 
ment comes from a close friend of 
Wilson: 

“Wilson is off to a fair start. He 
has three things in his favor. He 
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is able and quite capable of being 
a good Prime Minister. He will do 
popular things, increasing the pen- 
sions and providing other personal 
pleasures. Finally the movement of 
the British political cycle is with 
him. The electorate started moving 
to the right in 1949, was not turned 
around until 1963, and now should 
continue swinging left for a few 
more years.” 

The polls show Wilson’s popu- 
larity has actually risen since the 
October election. However he and 
the British economy are far from 
being home free. Here is the pri- 
vately expressed view of Iain Mac- 
leod, a Tory front bencher: 

“After the 100 days we will need 
a day of Thanksgiving. In 50 days 
and 50 nights Wilson alienated 
half the world. The surcharges on 
imports were laid on with no con- 
sultations whatsoever. He has 
been ham-handed in dealing with 
foreign countries. Domestically his 
deeds have been right when the 
words were all wrong. It is all right 
to raise the bank rate to 7%—we 
did it twice, in 1957 and 1961. But 
the increase must hurt, and you 
must mean it to hurt if it is to suc- 
ceed. You must not say it is only 
for a few weeks and that it will not 
apply in certain building loans. If 
you put a surcharge on imports, 
you must not say it will come off 
in a few months, for that will sim- 
ply delay transactions. The words 
made nonsense of the deeds.” 

The prospect of another election 
in 1965 is based on the follow- 
ing British sophisticated rationale: 
Wilson reasons that, with luck, 
his hairline margin in Commons 
can weather next spring’s budget 
storm, but maybe not the one to fol- 
low in 1966. This suggests he may 
go to the country to seek a stronger 
Commons majority. 


Germany 


Here on the bank of the Rhine sits 
Chancellor Ludwig Erhard, a mas- 
sive, mild-eyed symbol of prosper- 
ous stability. If Erhard sees the 
year through and keeps his job, he 
will have shown the world, for all 
his physical bulk, very nimble po- 
litical choreography indeed. 

The reasons why Erhard must be 
nimble start with Konrad Ade- 
nauer, who late last year scolded 
his replacement publicly about be- 


ing beastly to France just before 
Adenauer went to Paris to jolly it 
up with his old friend De Gaulle 
and receive an honorary degree. 
A Bonn political analyst thinks 
Adenauer, who gave up the chan- 
cellorship unwillingly to Erhard, 
probably can pull the long dom- 
inant Christian Democratic Union 
down in ruins this year if he per- 
sists. ‘‘The C.D.U., he says, 
““seems to have a death wish.” 

Another source of trouble is 
the fact that the lederhosen branch 
of Erhard’s Bundestag support, the 
Bavarian Christian Social Union, 
is led by former Defense Minister 
Franz Josef Strauss, a brilliant na- 
tionalist who is definitely not an 
Erhard admirer. Adenauer in his 
heart (and De Gaulle too for that 
matter) probably would like to see 
Strauss as Chancellor. But Strauss 
has had some bad luck off and on. 
A row with the magazine Der Spie- 
gel got him thrown out of the Cab- 
inet by Adenauer two years ago. 
Now Strauss is speaking out again, 
sounding strangely like De Gaulle 
as he calls M.L.F. “fa symptom of 
disrupted relations between West- 
ern allies and not a means to re- 
store these relations.”’ 

A third menace to Erhard, but 
no comfort to De Gaulle, is the 
Social Democratic Party, which 
has shed its Marxist trappings and 
attracts young ambitious Germans. 
Its leader this year is again West 
Berlin Mayor Willy Brandt. The 
most recent poll shows the C.D.U. 
andC.S.U. trailing the Social Dem- 
ocrats by six percentage points. 

Despite Erhard’s troubles, many 
Germans still bet on him to work 
his magic successfully when he 
starts campaigning for next fall’s 
election. They call him the Wahllo- 
komotive—that is, “‘vote engine,” 
for even in the days of Adenauer he 
was the party’s best vote-getter. 
He radiates a feeling of rightful- 
ness. Some wish he would be more 
decisive, as he was when he re- 
cently forced a Common Market 
grain price compromise on German 
farmers. Even Adenauer applauded 
his De Gaulle-like statement: ‘‘I 
have decided.”’ 

Bonn as a seat of government 
still does not have the cachet of 
other capitals. Many heavy dramas 
compete for attention, such as the 
trials of old Nazi killers. And dur- 
ing all the theoretical chatter about 
M.L.F., triggers and test bans, West 
Berliners can hear the fitful breath- 
ing of the Communists just beyond 
the gray Berlin Wall. 

These factors obscure what is 
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the dominant fact of Germany: it 
is the big country of Europe. The 
gross national product figures for 
1963 show the following: Germany 
$94 thousand million, Great Brit- 
ain $74 thousand million, France 
$80 thousand million, Italy $45 
thousand million, The Netherlands 
$14.4 thousand million, Belgium 
$13.9 thousand million. The total 
is about 55% of the U.S. figure for 
1963, $584 thousand million. 

Beyond being a fact of life in 
German politics, the industrial 
push of Germany is an increasing 
factor in Common Market affairs. 
And the substance of the German 
production machine will certainly 
be a factor in the resolution of 
“‘what to do about Charlie.” 

The year 1965 cannot promise 
reunification of the two Germanys. 
But it would be a mistake to over- 
look the increased discussion of it 
in West Germany, and U.S. Am- 
bassador George C. McGhee finds 
it wise to speak out publicly. The 
hearty Texan’s pitch—and he picks 
the words carefully—is this: 

“‘There is no evidence that the 
Soviet objective of driving the West 
from its position in Germany has 
been altered. [But] pressure by the 
Soviet has decreased lately. This 
offers opportunity to settle periph- 
eral issues to mutual advantage. If 
these exchanges and solutions con- 
stitute in the judgment of the West 
a net advantage, there is no reason 
why they should not be undertaken 
as they come. 

“One element in the ferment in 
Eastern Europe,’’ McGhee notes, 
“‘is a reaching out to the West. It 
is expressed in humdrum terms—a 
desire to increase commerce, an 
ambition to attract tourists, a will- 
ingness to exchange trade missions. 
In essence, however, these are mani- 
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festations of a more historic move- 
ment. Europeisanentity artificially 
severed into parts. We see the stir- 
ring of an impulse to bring these 
parts together again. My govern- 
ment is interested.” 

German politicians don’t talk 
much about reunification, but a 
respected political analyst has the 
beginnings of a plan. Marion Gra- 
fin Donhoff wrote in Die Zeit: 
“‘We no longer must restrict our- 
selves to let other people make 
plans and then react with applause 
or veto. We must submit a plan. 
. .. Twenty years after 1945, it is 
time to develop ideas of our own.” 

Using the ambassador’s formu- 
la, Dénhoff would develop rela- 
tions with other satellite countries 
until East Germany becomes an is- 
land of Stalinism within the gen- 
eral thaw. 


France 


Here stands Charles de Gaulle, his 
long shadow striking across the 
vast Western deterrent and the At- 
lantic Alliance. His mood is lone- 
ly, if another passage of his old 
book still reflects feeling about a 
leader’s true course: 

“‘He must accept the loneliness 
which is the ‘wretchedness of su- 
perior beings.” Contentment and 
tranquillity and the simple joys 
which go by the name of happiness 
are denied to those who fill posi- 
tions of great power. The choice 
must be made, and it is a hard one: 
whence that vague sense of melan- 
choly which hangs about the skirts 
of majesty.” 

The melancholies come espe- 
cially strong to De Gaulle twice a 
year, as he prepares to appear be- 
fore the press to update the world 
on his progress. He seldom pro- 








duces surprises; rather, he certi- 
fies what has already been accom- 
plished. At this writing, prepara- 
tion for the January 1965 appear- 
ance is well along, and there is no 
doubt that De Gaulle has firmly 
decided to defy the United States 
and other countries if they persist 
in setting up new U.S.-controlled 
systems of nuclear arms. In a 
speech at Strasbourg last Nov. 22, 
De Gaulle first stated his thesis 
along bold lines: ‘‘We seek achieve- 
ment of a very old and also very 
modern ambition: the construction 
of a Europe which is European, in 
other words, a Europe independ- 
ent, powerful and influential. ... 

“France hopes the attraction 
which is mutually held for each 
other by the European peoples— 
once gathered together by Rome, 
then Charlemagne, and then scat- 
tered for so long by so many cen- 
trifugal illusions and foreign inter- 
ventions—the feelings which they 
must have of their collective worth 
and of their solidarity, the ambi- 
tion to play together a great role 
for the good of all men, will final- 
ly resolve them to unite in order 
to act.” 

And De Gaulle did use the word 
“unite.” 

Up the marble stairway of the 
Hotel Matignon, past the painting 
Siége d’Audenarde, 17-21 Juillet 
1745, through the white leather 
door and under the great Gobelin 
tapestry, Moses Saved from the Wa- 
ters, I went to see De Gaulle’s pre- 
mier, Georges Pompidou. This in- 
tense, black-browed combination 
of intellectual and financial wiz- 
ard overlooks from the big room 
(gold and beige dominate) one of 
the handsomest gardens in Paris. 
On the wall are an abstraction by 
Soulages and a small Braque. 

I asked the Premier to deal with 
M.L.F. and the nuclear argument 
as he saw the question, without 
prejudice implied by the terms of 
a question on my part. 

He clasped his hands, and he 
thought half a minute, a cork- 
tipped filter cigaret hanging down 
from his lips. Then he said: 

““Viewed from France and the 
best interests of Europe, it appears 
this way: the nuclear arm is the 
decisive weapon of our time, at 
least the decisive weapon affecting 
France and Germany and the like. 
A war of conventional weapons 
between, say, Israel and Egypt is 
conceivable. But the conventional 
forces of Europe, even with help 
from the conventional forces of 
the United States, could not stop 
a Soviet attack—and that is the 
issue. 

‘There is no question that Eu- 
rope cannot fight against the prob- 
able enemy alone. Therefore the 


Western Alliance is needed, based 
on mutual interests. It is very im- 
portant, moreover, that Western 
Europe doesn’t become Sovietized. 
If it did, soon Africa would also 
be Sovietized, the United States 
would be alone on its continent 
and it is hard to see how it could 
then defend itself. 

“To reply to you brutally, the 
U.S. stand on NATO is not satis- 
factory to Europe. If the Soviet 
starts an attack the most likely 
strategy presently contemplated by 
the U.S. would be limited use of 
nuclear weapons. That means U.S. 
bombs would fall on West Ger- 
many, East Germany and prob- 
ably Poland. Soviet bombs would 
also fall on Germany and France. 
Western Europe would be crushed 
by the bombs of both sides. 

“*Therefore in a case of overt ag- 
gression, it is necessary that the 
enemy stand warned that all nu- 
clear power would be trained on 
them at once. That is why, if at- 
tacked, France is prepared to use 
its force. 

““We are stating that publicly. So 
it will stand as a deterrent, not a 
threat.”” 

Pierre Pflimlin, a sometime De 
Gaulle supporter, assemblyman 
and mayor of Strasbourg, next- 
to-last premier of the Fourth Re- 
public (De Gaulle was the last), 
states the case more personally: 

“In Strasbourg I am only 200 
miles from East Germany. There- 
fore I view the problem differently 
from people who live in the United 
States. If war breaks out, will it 
not be already too late for Stras- 
bourg?”’ 

In private background sessions 
Foreign Minister Maurice Couve 
de Murville and other spokesmen 
have been much rougher on the 
U.S. and on other European na- 
tions content to rest under the 
Yankee nuclear umbrella. The re- 
curring phrases are: ‘“‘The U.S. is 
meddling in Europe. The U.S. is 
extending its hegemony over Eu- 
rope. One wonders if President 
Johnson has yet opened the NATO 
dossier. We are told that the 
M.L.F. cuts the appetite of Ger- 
many for a nuclear force. Does it? 
Some say the precise opposite is 
true. The M.L.F. was not a desire 
of the Germans but a plan foisted 
upon them by the U.S. It has cre- 
ated a new problem.” 

There is talk of confederation: 
“Virginia’s forces became U.S. 
forces on the day when the colo- 
nies confederated. On that great 
day when there may be confedera- 
tion in Europe, then and only then 
can France consider sharing some 


- control of the trigger.’ Meanwhile 


the French do make one thing 
clear: they will reject and combat 


any plan which joins another Eu- 
ropean country directly with the 
U.S. without “prior European 
consultation” —that is, anything 
which bypasses Paris. 

Nevertheless, the French assume 
the U.S. deterrent, nuclear and in- 
fantrylike, will remain in Europe 
for some time—say 10 years. The 
reasoning shouts a question: is the 
courage of the position justified by 
the size of France’s force de frappe 
(sometimes jokingly dismissed as 
la Bombette), the greatness of De 
Gaulle and the brilliance of Pom- 
pidou and Couve de Murville? 

For a sour-grapes answer to 
that, one can turn to M. Paul Rey- 
naud, a former leader of France 
who sits before his black-leathered 
desk on the Place du Palais-Bour- 
bon watching the current politi- 
cal scene in some political pain. He 
is 86, and of this young man De 
Gaulle (who is 74) Reynaud says: 

“‘T recommended him for colo- 
nel when he was a major. Then I 
recommended him for general and 
under-secretary of war. Now it is 
for me a heavy burden. 

“*He thinks France can be a mil- 
itary force against the Soviet Un- 
ion. This is nonsense—we are late. 
When we get a missile the Russians 
can shoot it down. They will have 
a manned satellite, and their final 
reply will be the destruction of 
France. This is not national de- 
fense. This is national suicide. 
America must say to De Gaulle, 
“You are wrong.” You must say it!’ 

Perhaps so, but De Gaulle is not 
listening to such voices right now. 
Not many French are so worked 
up as Reynaud; most seem, off- 
hand, a little proud of their frappe. 


D. Gaulle does have at home 
some political realities more likely 
to attract his attention as he pre- 
pares to seek re-election (as nearly 
everybody thinks he will) next De- 
cember, or even earlier, to a second 
seven-year term. Only one third of 
the lodgings in France have baths; 
another third have running water 
and indoor toilets; the final third 
have no indoor toilets and only 
half of that group have running 
water. Although the facilities are 
not interchangeable, placing the 


force de frappe ahead of indoor 


toilets may be all right with the 
French. Consider these statistics: 
for each 100 families in France 
there are only 30 baths and 41 toi- 
lets—but 34 television sets, 43 au- 
tos and 46 refrigerators. 

To afford such neglect in nor- 
mally politically sensitive areas re- 
quires strong compensatory attri- 
butes. De Gaulle has them. In the 
first place, he is one of the great 
men of this century. Even sophis- 
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A ‘brutal’ view: the U.S. 
NATO stand won't do 
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ticated anti-Gaullists have been 
known to hear the drums, watch 
the parade, catch sight of the tall 
symbol of France and yield to a 
full-throated ‘‘Vive De Gaulle,” 
their patriotism refreshed. Mme. 
Héléne Lazareff, widely traveled 
editor of the magazine Elle, con- 
fesses that in meeting De Gaulle 
she was so shaken that, confusing 
grandeur with gender, she greeted 
him: ‘‘Bonjour, Madame.” 

To the presence of De Gaulle 
must be added performance. To 
the French he is the liberator, not 
so much from the German army as 
from the crazy charades of the old 
Fourth Republic. Now there is 
much prosperity in France. There 
is food, wine and often a taxicab. 

And there is something else. If 
De Gaulle has not brought about 
a proliferation of plumbing he has 
indeed given France an intoxicat- 
ing renewal of gloire and grandeur 
—Jjust as he promised. The kinetic 
poise of De Gaulle cleared the way 
for André Malraux, who is already 
being compared to Louis XIV’s 
man Fouquet as he works to cre- 
ate a Golden Age of French cul- 
ture and cleanliness. 

Perhaps French voters are not 
terribly impressed by subsidies to 
artists, by the promise of a new 
garden beside Napoleon’s tomb. 
Or maybe they are. In any event 
they can look about their capital 
and see a city clean and proud for 
the first time in decades. And those 
Frenchmen who get a look at the 
books know that the Fifth Repub- 
lic, starting from nothing in 1958, 
now has $5 thousand million in cur- 
rency reserves—more than twice 
those of Britain, which has to bank- 
roll the whole sterling area. 

De Gaulle’s potential opponents 
have some worthy programs which 
would build houses, knock off the 
force de frappe and spread the sav- 
ings among deserving Frenchmen. 
But these opponents have no De 
Gaulle. Frenchmen do criticize De 
Gaulle freely; and then they ask 
the unanswerable question: ‘‘But 
who else?” 

The Socialist party has put up 
De Gaulle’s one serious opponent, 
Mayor Gaston Defferre of Mar- 
seille, for president. Defferre is a 
patient, calculating political tech- 
nician. Soon, he says, the French 
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will realize they are paying too 
much for their whistle, in the words 
of Benjamin Franklin, or in the 
words of De Gaulle, too much for 
the force de frappe. He deplores 
the lack of attention to education, 
housing and hospitalization. 
Defferre may surprise a lot of 
people some day, but as of this 
moment he has no illusions. He 
figures he could trounce any can- 
didate save one—De Gaulle. 


Ana what if De Gaulle is right? 
What if the proper question is, 
‘“‘What to do about Johnson, Er- 
hard and Wilson?”’ There is a very 
strong case to be made up to now 
that De Gaulle at worst has ac- 
complished two things: 

>» He has forced the U.S. to try 
for a better Atlantic plan than 
M.L.F.; suddenly there is talk 
about ‘‘coordination”’ between the 
French frappe and the U.S. Stra- 
tegic Air Command. 

> He has forced his neighbors in 
Europe to recognize that the prob- 
lem of what to do about Europe, 
and ‘‘What to do about Charlie?” 
is increasingly a question for them 
and not for Washington alone. 

So far De Gaulle has not pulled 
the house completely down. In 
spite of his threats and actions, the 
house stands; Europe is there. 

This takes us to Brussels where, 
quietly and inexorably, a pattern 
is developing in Europe, which may 
answer the question, ‘‘What to do 
about Charlie?’ In Brussels Dr. 
Walter Hallstein, president of the 
European Economic Community 
Commission, presides over the big- 
gest post-war surprise in Europe. 
Six countries—France, Italy, West 
Germany, Belgium, The Nether- 
lands and Luxembourg—banded 
together in 1957 in the fulfillment 
of a dream (by the Frenchman 
Jean Monnet) to pool resources 
and customers and reduce tariffs. 

In spite of crises annually or 
more frequently, E.E.C. progress is 
ahead of schedule in most areas. 
Trade between Common Market 
partners has increased from $13 to 
$32 thousand million a year. Here 
is a pattern for economic progress 
which may lead the way to politi- 
cal integration, and which takes 
into account the extended presence 
of le grand Charles. Just as the 
bark and sapwood of a tree heal 


around an impacted cannonball, 
so the young and virile economic 
forces of Europe are commencing 
to grow around Charles de Gaulle. 

The E.E.C. is even moving to- 
ward a common currency. Last 
month agreement was achieved on 
a single Common Market price for 
grain. When wheat costs the same 
in six countries, it is more than just 
wheat—it is barter, or a kind of 
money. And starting this month 
(January) only 30% of the original 
industrial tariffs remain within the 
six Common Market countries. 
With luck there will be a full cus- 
toms union by 1967. 

Last month Dr. Fritz Neef, Er- 
hard’s under-minister of econom- 
ics, conducted an all-night session 
in Brussels which whipped into line 
the Common Market tariff excep- 
tion list, a crucial step necessary to 
keep the Kennedy Round of tariff 
negotiations with the Americans 
on track. Dr. Neef was sitting not 
only on the committee, but on a 
bet made long ago. Last spring he 
bet twodozen bottles of champagne 
that the Gordian knot of grain 
prices would be settled in Decem- 
ber by a compromise; and it was. 

Dr. Neef marvels at the strength 
of the Common Market. He finds it 
“*so advanced that it has acquired 
political strength of its own.” 


i Monnet, the father of the 
Common Market, also takes an op- 
timistic view: ‘‘It is evident to me 
and to everyone that the Common 
Market is now irreversible, and it is 
quite clear that there is no sign of 
any intention by France to leave it. 
The Kennedy Round is on its way. 
There will be arguments—you can 
make up your own list—but there 
will be agreement.” 

As the economic integration of 
Europe progresses, simultaneously 
you can expect progress in the po- 
litical field, followed in due course 
by a military and nuclear organiza- 
tion. In the political field we shall 
no doubt begin with meetings of 
ministers for discussion, as pro- 
posed by Germany and Italy. These 
discussions will be helpful. 

‘*Then the question arises, ‘What 
will be the relationship between 
this new Europe and America?’ 
What is necessary now is to or- 
ganize the West so as to make Eu- 
rope and America equal partners. 
The Common Market shows in the 
economic field how this is possible. 

“*This partnership must gradual- 
ly be extended to the political field, 
and to nuclear defense and disarm- 








POMPIDOU 


REYNAUD 


ament. What form will it take? It 
will be an evolving process of 
which the collective nuclear or- 
ganization now under discussion 
should be the beginning.” 

Whatever the correct formula 
for transatlantic nuclear defense 
may be, Georges Pompidou shares 
Jean Monnet’s view of a Europe 
which can’t be stopped, because 
this is what the premier said to me: 

“*Since the war there has been a 
general trend toward a Europe to 
be considered as a whole. For a 
time after the war the countries 
were impoverished and the Euro- 
pean feeling had low progress; 
there was no personal strength or 
courage to pursue it. 

““Now it is in the air. You can 
feel it in Brussels. With prosperity 
increasing, Europe is in a position 
to push forward to seek political 
union. Not immediately; it will 
take time, as it did before the U.S. 
finally found unity. But Europe is 


on the go. I would be surprised if 
anybody can stop this movement. 

““As to how far 1965 will take 
us, I can’t forecast from tea leaves 
but must make a rather wide politi- 
cal expression.: Whether there will 
be progress at the level of admin- 
istrative officers, whether at the 
level of heads of state, or a mix- 
ture, there will be some step to- 
ward political union.” 

De Gaulle may have some sur- 
prises for 1965. In 1964 he recog- 
nized Red China. He is stung by 
Britain’s backing away from acom- 
mitment to help build the super- 
sonic transport Concorde. Some in 
France fear that if De Gaulle thinks 
he is mistreated sufficiently he will 
pile into Moscow with all sorts of 
partnership offers. But even old 
Paul Reynaud dismisses that possi- 
bility: ‘‘He is not a madman.” 

That De Gaulle will be explo- 
sive in 1965 is sure, perhaps along 
guidelines he penned a half century 


ago: ‘‘Alexander would never have 
conquered Asia, Galileo would 
never have demonstrated the move- 
ment of the earth, Columbus would 
never have discovered America, 
nor Richelieu have restored the 
authority of the Crown, had they 
not believed in themselves and tak- 
en full control of the task in hand. 
Boileau would never have estab- 
lished the laws of classic taste, 
Napoleon would never have found- 
ed an empire. Lesseps would nev- 
er have pierced the Isthmus of 
Suez, Bismarck would never have 
achieved German unity, nor Cle- 
menceau have saved his country, 
had they harkened to the coun- 
sels of shortsighted prudence or 
the promptings of faint-hearted 
modesty.” 


EXHORTING EUROPE. ‘‘A Europe 
which is European,” is De Gaulle’s 
battle cry as, wearing his old briga- 
dier’s uniform, he outlines objective 
in Strasbourg on 20th anniversary 
of city’s liberation from Germans. 
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For Edna Teall, 85, a late-blooming artistic career in the 


PAINTED REVERIES FROM 


The gentle old woman sits at her easel (right), recall- career recall the world and work of Grandma Moses. 
ing in primitive paintings the simple good things she Like Grandma Moses, Mrs. Teall grew up on a farm 
knew long ago, like husking bees and wintry frolics and in upstate New York. But she left the farm as a young 
family gatherings at Thanksgiving. She is Mrs. Edna woman and after some years became a reporter on the 
A. W. Teall of New Jersey, an 83-year-old great-grand- Newark, N.J. News where she was to remain for three 
mother whose paintings as well as the late start of her decades. When she was almost 70, she took up needle- 


Busy times and frolies as the Mrs. Teall vividly remembers the 


passage of the Adirondack seasons, 
Adirondack seasons passe d and these three paintings recall au- 
tumn, spring and winter. After the 

fall harvest the farm men strip the 


corn husks which the women stuff 
into muslin ticking to make mat- 
tresses (above). On the way to 
Sunday school (top right) Aunt 
Hannah waits in the two-seat buck- 





at 


Grandma Moses tradition 


LONG AGO 


point as a hobby but found that the ready-made de- 
signs bored her. She tried creating her own designs, 
soon switched to canvas and after her retirement 10 
years ago began painting full time. The sampling shown 
on these pages evokes a childhood that few people 
living today ever knew, although many wish they had. 





board while the little girls in their 

Sunday best pick wildflowers. At 

lower right, children play in the ; Veet 4 

snow on “skipper” sleds made from | AN VY a tt 
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smoothly polished barrel staves. Liye me 
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| CHERRY HEERING FRAPPE: Pour 2 oz. CHERRY HEERING JUBILEE: Pour ‘2 oz. of 
Cherry Heering Liqueur over shaved ice ina | Denmark’s Liqueur Delight over vanilla ice 
cocktail glass. Serve with short straws. cream. Top with Bing cherry. 





FRUIT DELICE: Prepare your favorite fruit KING PETER COCKTAIL: To an Old-Fash- 
cup recipe. Chill. Spoon into dessert cups. ioned glass with ice add: 3/4 oz. Cherry Heering 
Top each portion with /2 oz. of Cherry Heering. and juice of ‘/s lime. Fill with tonic water. Stir. 





‘ SUPERB SERVED CHILLED WITH OUR AFTER-DINNEF COFFEE | YOURS FREE! ENCHANTING 28 PAGE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET, "ENTERTAIN DIFFERENTLY IN THE 


i Se DANISH MANNER” WRITE: DEPT. L-6, PETER F. HEERING, OVERG. NV 11, COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 





A GREAT MAGAZINE 
OF HUMAN EXPERIENCE 


In LIFE each fortnight, the poignant 
and the beautiful from the whole 

world of human experience -- an 
adventure shared by LIFE- reading 
families in 150 countries. 


INTERNATIONAL 
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A, a little girl, Mrs. Teall 
and the neighbor children 
would play in the church 
graveyard in the interval 
between Sunday school and 
church service. On nice 
days they ate lunch there 


among the gravestones. 





Here she writes about 
the world she knew 


With the charm and descriptive detail 
that characterize her paintings (preced- 
ing and following pages) Mrs. Teall has 
written of the life she knew in the Adi- 
rondacks, the mountains of upper New 
York State, in the 1880s. The following 
are excerpts from her manuscript which 


she hopes will be published in book form. 


iia young folks would drive to the 
church singing “I was seeing Nellie 
ho-o-ome,” “Old Black Joe” and “Way 
down upon the Swanee River.” After 
the preacher got most of the older folk 
to “come forward” he’d launch into 
the sinners in the rear. He’d simply 
scorch them into full submission with 
his fiery pictures of the blazing fur- 
naces of hell and the wrath of an all- 
unbending God who would hurl them 
to the Devil for all eternity to roast in 
the white heat of his fiendish glee. 
Those terrible old wrath-of-God preach- 
ers! I hope the good Lord has forgiven 
them. It was years before I could look 
quietly up to Heaven and say, ““God, 
I’m not afraid of you anymore.” 


Breakfast was pancakes and maple syr- 
up from our own sugarbush; potatoes 
simmered in butter to a luscious, gold- 
en brown: coffee and sometimes salt- 
pork in crispy slices, particularly when 
there was a hired man. Once in a while 
we had oatmeal; that was a treat, for it 
came from the store and was a luxury. 
The pancakes were tender and brown, 
made from sour milk or buttermilk, 
soda and a spoonful of cream. But, alas, 
there’s no recipe. Mother knew to a 
dot how much soda was needed for milk 


so many days old. But she couldn’t 
have given measurements to save her. 


Father never swore or used vulgar lan- 
guage around the house and I don’t 
believe he did around the farm, for I 
tagged him everywhere and I would 
have heard it. Sometimes when there 
were men visitors and they wanted to 
discuss farm animals and_ breeding, 
Mother would remark quietly, “The 
men are going to talk horse,” and the 
women would go into the sitting room 
and close the door. 


Courtin’ began with “him” taking 
“her” home from some social gather- 
ing. Then after he took her out a cou- 
ple of times he came to see her of an 
evening and a fire was kindled in the 
parlor stove. It was putting them in 
the parlor for the courtin’ hours that 
implied family responsibilities and 
crystallized his vagrant emotions. They 
courted in the parlor and were married 
in the parlor, the baby was baptized in 
the parlor and in the parlor the minister 
said the last words over Grandfather 
and Grandmother and then Mother and 
Father. Today courting doesn’t thrive 
in the parlor and the young people are 
often said to be going to the dogs—or 
the autos, which means the same thing. 
The country boys of 75 years ago knew 
how to use a parlor. They were “sitting 
up” with a girl and they stayed tll 
daylight. We often used to hear-Father 
call “Hello” to them as they drove off 
when he went out to do chores before 
breakfast. If they’d gone home before 
daylight the courtship would have been 
a lukewarm one. 


For more than 30 years there hung on 
a nail in our attic a tiny pair of leather 
copper-toed boots with faded red kid 
set in the tops. They were so tiny; they 
were worn by my brother when he was 
not more than two or three years old. 
The day after I was married Mother 
drove another nail into a rafter near the 
little boots. On it she hung a bell of 
pasteboard covered with small white 
bride roses, already beginning to fade. 
It had been part of the wedding decora- 
tions. It hung there for 20 years, until 
she died. For a few years the house 
passed out of the family. I wish I could 
find the boots, so stiff and staunch, and 
the bell with crumbled roses that meant 
so much to the woman who sleeps in 
the churchyard. P?'d hang them back 
on their nails. 


A well-brought-up girl of a conserva- 
tive family thought nothing of receiv- 
ing 50 kisses from a dozen different 
boys between sunset and sunrise. It 
was considered quite, proper, the cus- 
tom at church sociables, to participate 
in “ring plays” all night long. We 
would form circles and sing songs and 
the boys would step right up, put their 
arms around you and smack you good 
and proper. There was never instru- 
mental music for games; a fiddle or 
two would have made the games too 
much like dancing to be quite proper 
at church sociables. Girls of a gener- 
ation ago never wondered very long 
as to the kissing technique of every 
boy in the vicinity. There was no 
waiting for a date to find out but, on 
the other hand, there wasn’t much 
new to look forward to either. 


Our neighbor Ben was a real character. 
One day he came up to see Father and 
told him he was tired of living alone, 
had heard of a “womarn” miles away 
who wanted to get married and he was 
going to see her. He found the “wom- 
arn” working for a family. He rushed 
in, searcely waiting to knock, took off 
his mittens and started pacing the floor. 
the family and Lucy looking on. “I 
heerd you wanted to git married,” an- 
nounced Ben. Slap, slap with his big 
mittens from one hand to the other. 
“Now if you say so we'll git married,” 
slap, slap with the mittens. Lucy said 
she did, so she got ready, they drove 
off to the preacher’s and Ben took her 
home. 

Grandma and Grandpa lived on the 
other side of the mountain in a little 
white cottage with a front yard smoth- 
ered with gay flowers. They had a bed 
in the living room. It was a big four- 
poster with white ruffled skirts, high, 
with a cornhusk tick feather bed on 
top and a very nice patchwork quilt 
for a counterpane. The floor was coy- 
ered with handmade rugs laid over 
the places most used. The chairs were 
painted red. A canary twittered in its 
cage, pots of growing flowers covered 
the window sills. The Farmers’ Alma- 
nac hung under the clock shelf and 
Grandfather’s muzzle-loading gun was 
on the wall over the woodbox. Once 
in a long while Grandma would be spin- 
ning and we were fascinated watching 
her whirl the big wheel and so deftly 
twist the fat little rolls of carded wool 
into yarn that spun from her fingers 
in a long, smooth cord. She was always 
busy. If she sat down in her straight 
comb-back Windsor Rocker there was 
a workbasket beside it with patchwork 
for a quilt, rags to sew in long strips 
for a rug or carpet or some knitting. 
I am sure she stopped only to sleep. 
In addition to her daily round of house- 
work she'd tug water up from the well 
to water her flowers, or she'd walk to 
the woods for berries or for bark from 
which to make dye. Every time I think 
of her it is with wonder and amazement. 
that those oldtime housekeepers ac- 
complished so much. How did they do 
it—could it be that their tireless energy 
was generated by a deep love of their 
daily tasks? 


Nie brook was a very special and 
fascinating friend. It began in a spring 
by a big hemlock tree, way way up the 
mountain; it trickled and gurgled along 
past the sandbank and through the or- 
chard. It played hide-and-seek with 
ferns, ducked under a rotting log. In the 
spring it wet the feet of the velvety 
pussy willows; later there were cow- 
slips (primroses). The biggest, bluest 
violets blossomed near it. All winter it 
kept talking—even Jack Frost couldn't 
stop it completely, under the snow and 
ice. Some of the fascination of the 
brook was that it kindled daydreams. 
It traveled by way of the river to the 
lake, to the sea. But not as fast—or as 
far—as a little girl’s dreams. 
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Holiday rituals, 
bath nights and a 
one-room school 


Thanksgiving and Christmas were 
days that brought all the family to- 
gether, usually at Grandma’s, and 
the supreme experience was when 
they sat down at the dining table. 
At the first Christmas Mrs. Teall 
can recall, a hush fell upon the 
gathering after the feast, then Aunt 
Hattie came in with the Christmas 
tree. “In that moment,” says Mrs. 
Teall, “life was absolutely full.” 
Saturday nights were the occasion 
for another ritual, Papa’s bath (be- 
low). “First, you’d put down an 
old rug so the floor wouldn’t get 
messy,” says Mrs. Teall. “Then you 
heated water on the kitchen stove. 
While the tub was being filled, 
clean clothing was put out—ev- 
eryone brought something. Then 
everyone disappeared while my fa- 
ther took his bath.” 

At lower right is the one-room 
school that Mrs. Teall attended. 
The children sat on unpainted 
wooden benches, boys on one side 
of the room and girls on the other. 
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Across the years Mrs. Teall’s mem- 
ories of her childhood daydreams 
seem as real to her as the actual ex- 
periences of day-to-day life on the 
farm. Like most little girls she had 
her own private world of imagina- 
tion, and one of her favorite rever- 


ies (below) placed her in elegant 
surroundings. In her mind’s eye 
she saw herself living in a grand 
and beautiful house surrounded 
by pictures and flowers, with a huge 
Christmas tree in her own bou- 
doir. Her queenly mother, attended 


A little girl’s daydream of the elegant life 


by a maid, would come in and give 
her a lovely new doll, a real gold 
locket and the prettiest and frill- 
iest pink dress that any girl ever 
had. Then with the cat looking on 
in admiration, she would stand be- 
fore the mirror to gaze at herself. 





Enjoy unique JAL service 
on two routes to the Orient 


Here’s flight to the Orient at its most 
delightful — by Japan Air Lines direct over 
the Pole or via JAL’s “Silk Road” through 
India and Southeast Asia 





Either way, you fly relaxed in the serene 
atmosphere of your Courier cabin as gra- 
cious JAL hostesses pamper you with service 
in the Japanese manner — service that makes 
JAL unique among the airlines of the world. 


Two routes from Europe to Tokyo... 
throughout the Orient from Japan to Dja- 
karta...transPacific to the U.S.A. Only JAL, 
the Orient’s largest airline, flies all these 
routes. Ask your travel agent to book you 


“amid the calm beauty of Japan at almost 
the speed of sound.” 


JAPAN AIR LINES 





WELCOMING HOMES 


Welcomes are warm and frequent where LIFE International readers 
Official Airline —XVIII Olympiad TOKYO 1964 live. 87°/o of LIFE’s 400,000 families entertain friends and business 
associates in their homes. With fine foods, fine beverages and stim- 
ulating conversation they host an average of five people each week. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY 


Ancient 
Rain God 
on the Nove 


Berore the move, Tlaloc lay on 
his back in a brush-filled gulch 
two miles outside of Coatlin- 
chan, where ancient workmen 
left him over 1,000 years ago. 


Bhassec up like Gulliver and 
under a vigilant armed guard, the 
old rain god Tlaloc departed the 
tiny Mexican town of Coatlinchan. 
He had lain there for over 1,000 
years. The Teotihuacan people, 
who lived in Mexico before the 
Aztecs, had carved him out of a 
monumental piece of volcanic 
rock and then abandoned him, 
still unfinished, in a dusty ravine. 

No one knows why he was left 
there, but since, at 167 tons, he is 
one of the heaviest statues in the 
world, archaeologists conjecture 
that the problem of moving him 
may have been more than the an- 
cient Indians could handle. It was 
almost too much for the modern 
Mexicans when they proposed to 
take Tlaloc to Mexico City, 30 
miles away, to adorn a magnificent 
new museum. 

First, a new road had to be built 
to connect the little town with the 
main highway. Bridges had to be 
strengthened. A special trailer had 
to be built. Then the movers faced 
their biggest problem—the rebel- 
lious Coatlinchanes. The govern- 
ment had to put downa small-scale 
guerrilla war before the villagers 
would let Tlaloc go (next page). 


Tiatoc rolls along the new road 
out of Coatlinchan, mounted on 
a specially built, 72-wheeled, 45- 
ton trailer pulled by two trac- 
tors and pushed by two more. 


E> 





RAIN GOD continued 


Tialoc 
Kicks Up 
a Rebellion 


Over the centuries, the Coatlin- 
chanes had become stubbornly at- 
tached to their rain god. The older 
campesinos still believed that it 
was Tlaloc who provided water for 
their corn and beans. The younger 
generation liked the pesos the rain 
god brought when tourists came to 
see the idol and bought tequila. 

Early last year, the government 
approached the village elders 
about taking Tlaloc away. At first 
there was no protest. The govern- 
ment started to build the new 
road, and the elders whispered, 
“Let them build the road. We'll 
bargain with them.” 

The Coatlinchanes got the gov- 
ernment to promise $58,000 worth 
of new public works: a new school, 
a health and social center, a town 
hall, two irrigation wells and elec- 
tricity for the half of the town 
still in the dark. ‘‘You give us all 
these,”’ the elders agreed, “‘and you 
can have Tlaloc.”’ 

But some of the campesinos 
were suspicious of this deal. A 
case of dynamite disappeared and 
the report got around that some 
villagers planned to blast their rain 
god to fragments rather than let 
him go. 

Last winter, when only half the 
public works were finished, the 
government started to move the 
statue. The Coatlinchanes chased 
the workmen away and cut the 
heavy steel cables that were to lift 
the monolith aboard the trailers. 

It took the local priest and two 
companies of soldiers to make the 
Coatlinchanes keep their bargain. 
On moving day the villagers es- 
corted Tlaloc out of town with 
tears streaming down their cheeks. 
Church bells tolled and farewell 
confetti floated down. One old 
lady knelt and made the sign of the 
cross as the rain god passed by. 

That night, as the procession 
finally lumbered into Mexico City, 
Tlaloc proved that age and dislo- 
cation had not impaired his pow- 
ers; a torrential downpour nearly 
inundated a section of the capital. 


Battered old Tlaloc now guards 
main entrance to Mexico City’s new 
National Museum of Anthropology. 








POTTERY BY ULLA PROCOPE AND ANNIKKI HOVISAARI OF ARABIA, HELSINKI 


SCANDINAVIAN MODERN is Finnish pottery, 
and the art of worldwide airline service 














The Scandinavians excel at applying art in everyday life. Arabia pottery is one example. 
SAS service is another. For wherever SAS jets fly, to 39 countries on 5 continents, 
the Scandinavian art of making you comfortable goes. That includes SAS cuisine— 
continental with added Scandinavian delicacies. The celebrated SAS ‘‘extra touch of 
service.’’ And the pleasant feeling that comes from flying in the care of veteran 
Scandinavian pilots. It all adds up to a design for travel that is unusually appealing. 
Try it soon. (Try SAS cargo service, too. Unusually efficient.) 


FLY SCANDINAVIAN MODERN — WORLDWIDE 


Photo by C. A. Peterson on Kodak Ektachrome film. 


SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES SYSTEM 
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A young Russian with 
the grace of a gazelle 


ignites the ballet world 


Nureyev 


Photographed for LIFE 


by LORD SNOWDON 


A knowledgeable ballet fan and a friend 
of Nureyev, Lord Snowdon—who is 
Photographer Antony Armstrong-Jones, 

produced this distinguished album. 
LIFE’s Peter Dragadze recorded Nureyev’s 
comments accompanying the pictures. 











E _— conductor Charles Dutoit, he says, they “are 

ireyev insists that orchestra’s well prepared technically, but they 
tempo fit dancers’ needs. Once he do not on the whole have the intellect 
thundered, “You are too busy putting the Russian dancers have. In the 
your nose into the score to watch West the intellectual father is the 
the dancers.” As for Western dancers, choreographer who does all the thinking.” 
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As dancer-choreographer. 
he won 89 curtain calls 


/ ~ 
\ Vesting the soaring leaps of 


Rudolf Nureyev (previous pages), 
and marveling at the breathless 
seconds of suspension as his grace- 
ful body arches in mid-air, even the 
veteran ballet fan wonders how the 
human body can do what this fiery 
young Russian forces his to do. At 
first a curiosity, a Russian dancer 
who abandoned his native troupe 
at a Paris airport, Nureyev has 
since, through sheer virtuosity and 
a brooding, smoldering personal 
force, become the most exciting 


ballet star in half a century, espe- 


cially in his brilliant performances 
with Britain’s great ballerina, Dame 
Margot Fonteyn (pp. 56, 57). 
Recently, with Fonteyn and the 
Vienna Opera Ballet, Nurevey not 
only danced but also choreographed 
and directed an entirely new Swan 
Lake. Dominating the entire corps 
de ballet, the conductor and even 
his co-star Fonteyn, Nureyev pro- 
duced a Swan Lake which one Eng- 
lish critic called “hell-bent for con- 
troversy and history.” The audi- 
ence reaction was an unheard-of 
89 curtain calls in the four acts. 


CONTINUED 
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Rudi takes 
a cautious 
look at the 
world of fun 


O: stage Nureyev has always 
been aloof, rather shy, as remote as 
if he carried around with him an 
envelope of air in which to maintain 
his personal privacy. He seldom 
takes time off for fun, but in Vienna 
he began to come out of his shell. 
On enthusiastic expeditions, he ex- 
plored the ancient Kreuzenstein 
castle (right), which he visited 
three times, and whooped it up at 
Vienna’s famous Prater fun fair 
(far right), of Third Man fame, al- 
most always with Dame Margot as 
guide and companion. 

Much of his celebrated aloofness 
undoubtedly came from his dislike 
of the kind of fishbowl] publicity he 
got after he decided to leave Rus- 
sia’s Kirov Ballet company in the 
summer of 1961. He hated being 
called a “defector,” and he still 
does. ‘““There was no reason for me 
either to leave or stay with the 
Kirov company,” he says. “TI left 
simply because I felt it was time to 
do something different . . . it was 
like anyone going away to univer- 
sity, to new teachers. I belong ar- 
tistically to the whole planet and 
not just to a part of it.” 

Dame Margot was one of the first 
to realize this, and they have been 
close friends ever since the day in 
late 1961 when she telephoned him 
in Copenhagen and invited him to 
make his dancing debut in England 
ata gala matinée she was organizing. 
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N. ureyev’s off-stage “uniform”? is 
usually the black leather jacket, cloth cap 
and English boots he wears above, 
though he can pull himself together 
and produce a neat, dark suit 


for squiring Dame Margot to places 


like the Vienna Opera House bar (below). 


His favorite diversion turned out 
to be the bumper cars at the 
Prater (upper right), to which he 





returned every Sunday night. He 

also liked the hand-operated soccer game 
he is playing with Dame Margot at 
lower right. But he steadfastly refused 


to hazard the park’s famous Ferris wheel. 





CONTINUED 





The two friends make magic 


N.. since the now-legendary 


Nijinsky and Anna Pavlova danced 
together more than half a century 
ago has there been such an excit- 
ing ballet partnership as Nureyev 
and Dame Margot Fonteyn. Con- 
summate artists both, they inspire 
each other to spine-tingling heights 
of tenderness and fire, as in this 
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fourth-act duet from Swan Lake. 
Though neither can see the magic 
they make, they know it is there. 
“T don’t care if Margot is a Dame 
of the British Empire or older than 
myself. For me she represents eter- 
nal youth; there is an absolute mu- 
sical quality in her beautiful body 
and phrasing. Because we are sin- 


4 ; 
—— and Nureyev do final scene 
of Swan Lake 


a last duet. ‘‘Rudi is a great 


a tragic embrace, 


cere and gifted, an intense abstract 
love is born between us every time 
we dance together. She is a great 
artist, and I have not met any 
woman dancer who has the femi- 
ninity of Margot, which for me is a 
superlative compliment equivalent 
to saying that she is a goddess.” 
They first danced together at 


dancer,” says Dame Margot, “but 
it is not enough just to dance. He is so 


completely in the character of 


London’s Covent Garden on Feb. 
21, 1962 in Giselle, the ballet which 
Nureyev had been scheduled to 
perform with the Kirov company 
before he so abruptly left it. Until 
April he and Fonteyn are scheduled 
to continue their brilliant perform- 
ance at Covent Garden, and then 
go on tour in the U.S. and Europe. 





the role and the atmosphere of the ballet. 
It is very different dancing with 
Rudolf than with any other dancer.” 








The 70 claws up (right), then loafing 
at 45,000 feet, folds down its hinged 


wingtips (above) for supersonic flight. ee co pa = Building the | 





world’s weirdest — 
airplane took $1.5 billion r=} ale! the ee OF, (olere) men 


~The dozens of men who baby-sit 





seven-day-week assignment call it 
_ The Saviour because of two wordsa 
- stranger is likely to say the first 
time he sees it. The odds that he 
will say them are nine to two, and 











more in awe than in blasphemy, as 
















The baby-sitters understand and 


got used to the phenomenon them- 
selves. Looked at from any two 


_ for the thing on a round-the-clock, 


the cussing is sure to be repeated, 
he newcomer explores further. 


even take some pride ina Strangers — 
bewilderment, for they haven't yet — 






Partly it is sheer size, 185 feet from 
end to end, 105 feet crossways. 
Some of the illusion is geometry, 
fasts: piel bmmtateertlertete)apreuieerr4a 
of shapes and angles. No eye can 
absorb all in one look the craning 


stretch of snout, the incongruous 
“square boxcar doors which gape — 


among the curves, the flared tri- 
angle of wing, the six black caverns 


under the tail. Any view of it fore- © 
: shortens and distorts every other. 
Partly the problem is human 
-imagination—or its feeble limits. 









covers the case, although each bites 


off a recognizable hunk. The thing ~ 


is, in fact, an airplane. 

But ‘nobody ever built an air- 
plane like this before. The B-70 
program has cost $1.5 billion, tak- 


en nine years, required the efforts 


of around 3,000 men in its home 


plant. When the thing was first 
conceived in 1955—as potential 
~ successor to the Strategic AirCom- — 
obsolescent B-5S2 heavy 

- bomber—plenty of doubt existed 
that it could be built at all. Many 


mand’s 


thought it could never fly; many 


others that it never should. 


The thing is the XB-70. Its single 


sister ship will be completed this 
spring. Neither will ever bea bomb- 


E ven unmanned, the ‘airplane. jee 
constant outside sustenance. Here cold 
air is pumped through the dangling 
black hose to counteract the heat build- 
up in the delicate electronic system. 





The 70 rolls free of its run-up pad at 

_ Edwards Air Force Base: Gawky on the 
__ ground, the aircraft seems nosé-heavy, 
but the actual center of gravity bal- 


ances just ahead of rear main wheels. 
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It began 
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wavering arguments between mis- 
siles and manned weapons plat- 
forms—long ago downgraded the 
B-70 program to only two experi- 
mental aircraft. 

‘*All we'll ever drop on anybody 
out of this airplane is knowledge,” 
says Colonel Joe Cotton, who has 
been assigned by the Air Force to 
ride the 70’s right-hand seat as co- 
pilot to Chief Engineering Test Pi- 
lot Al White. 

Just now the two 70s stand for a 
kind of knowledge in particularly 
high demand but in woefully short 
supply. They are unique in the 
world, the only two pieces of truly 
heavy hardware ever designed to 
shoulder a mighty load, get up to 
70,000 feet and above and cruise— 
for cruise read ‘‘loaf’’-—from one 
continent to another at Mach 3, 
which is three times the speed of 
sound or just about 2,000 miles an 
hour at that altitude. 

The knowledge inherent in the 
two planes now becomes priceless 
to airframe and engine builders, to 
the civilian airlines and, most of 
all, tothe mundane passenger—you 
or me. The aviation industry is on 
the threshold of an entirely new 
dimension of commercial flight, 
the SST (supersonic transport) in- 
tended to lug not bombs but or- 
dinary travelers at multiples of the 
speed of sound. In its simplest 
terms this means 2144 hours from 
New York to Paris instead of 
seven, from take-off to touch- 
down. Working reality of an SST 
implies yet another world revolu- 
tion in the transportation of peo- 
ple and things. 

Three countries, Britain, France 
and the U.S. (and almost certainly 
Russia), are working to develop 
an SST. The programs are heavy 
with competition and controversy. 
In uneasy partnership Britain and 
France actually began an SST, 
but then they fell into so much 
bickering that nobody knows when 
or whether their Concorde will 
ever fly. In the U.S. two airframe 
makers, Boeing and Lockheed, 
havehad SSTs growing onthedraw- 
ing boards for nearly a decade, and 
two engine companies, G.E. and 
Pratt & Whitney, are competing to 
furnish the power. 

But both of these big airplanes— 


Win dawn behind and floodlights 
all around (top, opposite page), B-70 
poises in eerie preparation for flight. 
Fins behind cockpit form a forward 
control surface. Square holes just un- 
der V of wing are engine inlets. Shock 
waves become visible (bottom) as pul- 
sations in the afterburner’s flame. 


as a job, became an 


each planned to lug well over 200 
passengers in economy class ver- 
sions—are still on paper, three tons 
of research at the most recent 
weigh-in. Next summer, a presi- 
dential advisory committee may 
commit one or both to the hard- 
ware stage, but neither stands a 
chance of flying before 1968. Mean- 
while the B-70'does exist, a treasury 
of knowing what to do and what 
not to do beyond a new frontier. 
Here, then, is the story of the men, 
the methods, the agonies and the 
nine-year love affair that got the 
airplane built. 


Aviccratt engineers like to talk 
about the “‘state of the art.” But 
when the Air Force first asked fora 
successor to the B-52 in 1954 the 
art was nowhere near up to the job. 

In those days few people knew 
much at all about supersonic flight, 
and nobody knew anything, except 
in theory, about flying a big air- 
plane long distances at Mach 3. 
Some experience with Mach 1|-plus 
aircraft had been wrung from the 
X-series of rocket planes, but these 
were exotic midgets, as foreign to 
an SST as a racing greyhound to a 
Percheron workhorse. Supersonic 
fighters were in the making, but 
they were small, specialized, short- 
haul weapons platforms. 

Anything like the B-70 was far 
away and hard to get at. It took 
another two years for North Amer- 
ican Aviation Inc. to find its way 
through enough theory and beyond 
the fringes of available knowledge 
toconvincecompany engineers that 
they could produce the big plane. 
The Air Force looked, considered 
and finally believed enough to give 
the company a $360-million fund- 
ing to see what they could do, and 
granted General Electric $115 mil- 
lion to work on engines. 

An idea of what was involved 
may be derived from the environ- 
ment in which the plane was in- 
tended to function. To make Mach 
3, it would need to fly at 70,000 
feet where the air is so thin that, 
without artificial pressurization, a 
man’s blood would boil and his 
internal gases would explode him 
like a toy balloon. At that altitude, 
in certain seasons and latitudes, 
cosmic radiation from sun flares 
might kill him. At Mach 3, friction 
of the plane’s passage through 
minus 65°F. air would generate 
plus temperatures up to 650°. This 
is hot enough to roast a man like a 
Christmas goose. And hurtling the 
aircraft thousands of miles with- 
out refueling demanded that it be 
economical. To do all these things 
the 250-ton B-70, at maximum ex- 
ertion in climb, would need two 


thirds of all the power packed into 
the 85,000-ton nuclear aircraft car- 
rier Enterprise. 

What its designers had in mind, 
was, in fact, a future-generations 
airplane. But it had to be built by 
this-generation men. Throughout 
1958, North American was assem- 
bling human brain and boldness of 
concept at Los Angeles. When the 
Pentagon approved a full-scale 
mock-up in March 1959, thou- 
sands more men were brought to- 
gether. Later the building program 
was concentrated at a plant at, 
Palmdale in the Antelope Valley 
desert of California. Through the 
next five years the men and the 
airplane would bring the arid val- 
ley—hitherto dependent on hay 
and turkey growers—a rash of new 
prosperity. Meanwhile, in its Even- 
dale plant outside Cincinnati, G.E. 
was putting together the skills to 
double the power of existing jet 
engines without much increase in 
their weight. 

The men who created the B-70 
came to their extraordinary task 
by haphazard paths that no sen- 
sible seer could have predicted. But 
by some alchemy of the human 
spirit, building this airplane be- 
came a matter of personal affec- 
tion and pride rather than a job. 
A full-blown love affair grew up be- 
tween human hearts and a hunk 
of sophisticated sheet metal. Here 
is a fair sample of the thousands 
—North American alone some- 
times had as many as 3,000 on the 
project and subcontractors had 
thousands more—who went to 
work for a wage and found them- 
selves involved in a romance. 

WALTER A. Spivak. As chief en- 
gineer at North American for the 
B-70 he is as responsible as any 
man—and more so than most—for 
the B-70’s design, construction and 
functioning. Born in 1909, the son 
of a Minneapolis baker, he came 
down with virulent polio in infan- 
cy. Primitive versions of the Sister 
Kenny therapy, applied by the 
family doctor and University of 
Minnesota medical school, saved 
his life, leaving him with a limp on 
the starboard side. He wanted to 
become a doctor but when he en- 
tered the university—“‘‘for the sec- 
ond time’’—in 1928, there wasn’t 
enough money, so he switched to 
mechanical engineering. That year, 
in the wake of excitement over 
Lindbergh’s 1927 solo to Paris, the 
engineering department offered an 
elective in the infant art of aero- 
nautical engineering. Spivak took 
it as a snap course—and has been 
building things that fly ever since. 

Spivak is a smiling, soft-voiced 
man with a mild manner and al- 
most no claim to hair. The manner 





obsession 


is a delusion. ‘‘We runthings dem- 
ocratically,’’ one of his colleague 
engineers observed recently. ‘“The 
majority rules. We vote on design 
compromises. Once, when we out- 
voted Walter 8-to-1, he said, “That 
settles it. Well do it my way.’ ”’ 
For him, the 70 has become almost 
a way of life. 


=a BRUCKMANN. G.E. as- 
signed him to build the engines for 
the B-70. Bruckmann was born in 
1902, the son of a pulp mill direc- 
tor, in the village of Miihlbach in 
the Italian-Austrian Alps. With 
an engineering degree from the 
Technische Hochschule of Munich 
he eventually went to work at the 
Bayerische Motoren Werke design- 
ing aircraft engines. He started 
building primitive jets for Hitler 
in 1939 and, by 1941, hitched his 
first two practicable engines to a 
Messerschmitt. The jets were so fee- 
ble that a standard piston engine 
had to be glued on for insurance. 

When the war ended, B.M.W. 
had been bombed out of four dif- 
ferent plants and the jet works had 
been moved for safekeeping into 
salt mines 2,000 feet underground. 
In 1946 the U.S. Air Force “‘in- 
vited’’ Bruckmann to come for a 
lengthy visit to the U.S. He is tall, 
precise, silver-haired and looks 
and sounds like a casting director’s 
dream of a Prussian nobleman. 

“Tt wasn’t a social invitation. 
Perhaps I could have refused it— 
although that might have made the 
Air Force unhappy,” Bruckmann 
said recently. “‘But I was not going 
to refuse. After all, I was aware the 
Russians might invite me.” 

AL Wuirte. Al had been back- 
up pilot for the X-15 rocket plane, 
and now North American invited 
him to bet his neck and reputation 
on the B-70 as chief engineering 
test pilot. Born in Berkeley, Calif. 
in 1918, White grew up in a small 
northern California town where his 
father was public works superin- 
tendent. In 1937 he entered the 
University of California at Berke- 
ley, intending to become an elec- 
trical engineer. But the war and the 
draft loomed up and he was clas- 
sified 1-A and drew a scary low 
number, 37, in his district. ‘“The 
idea of $21 a month didn’t appeal 
to me much, so I enlisted in the 
Army Air Corps,” he says. 

The Air Corps made him into 
a fighter jockey and sent him to 
the 8th Air Force where he flew 
P-51s in 85 combat missions. Aft- 
er the war he returned to school 
but—hating to waste what he had 
learned about aircraft—he soon 
switched to aeronautical engineer- 
ing and took a B.S. degree in 1947. 
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One idea: ride your 
own shock wave 
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With time out for war, it had taken 
him 10 years to get through school. 
Al White is a youthful appearing, 
highly coordinated man who plays 
golf in the low 80s. He is a calm, 
self-possessed professional perfec- 
tionist, having no discernible ves- 
tige of wild-blue-yonder in him. 

COLONEL JOE COTTON. Since the 
70 is a Pentagon project, the Air 
Force will eventually take it over. 
Colonel Cotton was assigned as 
AF test director and White’s co- 
pilot. Now 42, he grewup ona farm 
outside Rushville, Ind. and, after 
skinning through high school in 
1940, set course records for flunk- 
ing Army air cadet entrance ex- 
aminations. “‘It’s a challenge,” he 
said—his favorite expression—and 
borrowed books on such esoterica 
as differential calculus. Eventually 
he got in—taking along the advice 
of a civilian flight instructor that 
he would ‘“‘never make a military 
pilot.”” But he did. They trained 
him as a fighter pilot but sent him 
to North Africa as co-pilot on a 
B-17 Flying Fortress. 


O. his first raid antiaircraft fire 
wrecked the bomber over Athens. 
He was forced to crash-land on 
Corfu where he and the rest of 
the crew joined the underground. 
“‘We split our time between run- 
ning from Jerry and blowing up 
his bridges; it was pretty wild for 
an Indiana boy,’”’ he remembers. 
When he was rescued after four 
months he had malaria and yellow 
jaundice. Since he was sick, they 
had to send him home, but since 
he wanted flight time he got into 
Research & Development—first as 
a target for bomber gunners and 
later in cold weather flight testing 
in Alaska. He was haunted by fear 
that his lack of formal education 
would get him tossed out of the 
Air Force. Instead, he was assigned 
to flight testing the supersonic 
B-58 bomber and, at last, on New 
Year’s Day 1962, joined the B-70 
crew. Immediately he, too, was 
hooked on the thing. 

LesLiE PAYNE. When Payne tried 
to get into the Navy in 1941 he 
was 5 feet 2 inches tall and weighed 
118 pounds. The Navy sneered, so 
Payne repaired to a grocery and, in 
two hours, pushed seven pounds of 
bananas—which he got for free— 
down his own gullet. Then he went 
back to the recruiting office and 
was accepted. Now 46 and weigh- 
ing 135, he is a North American 
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inspector of 17 years’ experience; 
he got the job partly because he 
can get into places where bigger 
men can’t. 

Through these men and others 
like them, a huge fund of knowl- 
edge and sophisticated theory went 
into the B-70. This know-how has 
been accumulating ever since Kitty 
Hawk; the drama lay in the break- 
throughs, the conversion of theo- 
ry into hardware that could work 
within the demands imposed by a 
wild environment where funda- 
mental aerodynamic laws—upon 
which all subsonic aircraft had de- 
pended as immutable—were sus- 
pended or went berserk. This was 
a quiet drama whose climaxes 
came to patient men working with 
engineers’ slipsticks, computers 
and high-speed wind tunnels. 

As they explored in the labs, the 
engineers confronted some hide- 
ous problems. One anomaly was 
that as a supersonic wing flew fast- 
er its center of lift would travel 
toward the tail, thus throwing the 
whole contraption out of balance. 
If the movement were allowed to 
slide far enough behind the center 
of weight, the airplane would flip 
end for end and disintegrate. An- 
other was shock, the blinding im- 
pact an object meets at the speed 
of sound—and which builds up by 
giant strides as the speed increases 
beyond that. These were titanic 
forces that had to be outwitted. 

The engineers decided on a delta 
wing, a surface shaped like an ar- 
rowhead, already proved in prac- 
tice. But the 70’s wing would be 
like no delta ever conceived before. 
It would be fantastically knifelike, 
relatively thinner than any razor 
blade. Then the engineers thought 
up a weird device: they would 
hinge 500 square feet of each wing 
tip so that, in high-speed flight, the 
outer tangs of the arrowhead could 
be canted down by either 25 or 65 
degrees. Theory said that folding 
the wings would do three things: 
convert the wing tips into great 
weathervanes to “‘stiffen’’ the 70’s 
directional stability: help cancel 
a lurking devil of the supersonic 
called ‘‘dihedral effect,’ which 
tends to. convert any yaw from the 
flight path into a ruinous flip; and 
help shove the plane back into 
balance by destroying some lift at 
the rear. 

They set themselves to deal with 
shock. Here they reached back into 
the industry’s fund of accumulated 
knowledge. Several years before 
NASA researchers had come upon 
a strange phenomenon which they 





called ‘‘compression lift.”” This in- 
dicated that at a certain velocity a 
properly shaped object might con- 
vert the old enemy of the sound 
barrier into an ally by climbing 
atop its own shock wave and rid- 
ing it like a speedboat on its step. 
Nobody ever had tried it in prac- 
tice. But now the engineers con- 
toured the 70’s wing to the exact 
size and shape of the shock wave it 
would generate at Mach 3 and de- 
liberately shaped the craft’s wide 
flat underbody like that of a speed- 
boat. Theory said it would work; 
proving it would have to wait. 

At about this point the B-70 suf- 
fered a stunning kick from out- 
side. In December 1959, only eight 
months after giving the go-ahead 
for hardware, the Defense Depart- 
ment in its wisdom decided to 
downgrade the airplane from a fu- 
ture fleet to a single prototype. The 
decision affected not only the tool- 
ing up of the prime contractors but 
took a swipe at the economies of 
47 states where thousands of sub- 
contractors were being organized 
to develop parts. 

The work went on despite the 
blow, but now the pace was slow- 
er, more penny-pinching. The first 
piece of hardware to take shape 
was a flight simulator. This was an 
intricate and awkward conglom- 
eration of electronic computers 
($3 million worth), cables, control 
surfaces, television cameras and a 
duplicate cockpit, all intended to 
predict and emulate anything the 
actual airplane might do. 

“‘We had to have the simulator 
first,” Walter Spivak said. ‘“Theo- 
retically you can do it all in labs 
and wind tunnels, but if we’d gone 
ahead and built the airplane first 
and then discovered we’d made 
bad mistakes—the only thing left 
would have been to scrap the whole 
damn thing.” 


Pasir this time, in late 1960, 
the Defense Department yo-yo 
bounced again, this time upward. 
The new orders called for a num- 
ber of aircraft with a view to de- 
veloping an operational fleet for 
SAC. Whump! North American 


Chief engineer Spivak (right) spells 
out precise objectives of test flight 
to the pilots, White (left) and Cotton. 


and G.E. began looking for more 
mechanics, welders, grease mon- 
keys and engineers. The displaced 
subcontractors took heart. Out in 
Antelope Valley eager realtors be- 
gan telephoning North American 
to verify the news—and upped 
their appraisals of desert acres. 

Now the 70 began to turn into 
things rather than theories. Hell’s 
own hurdles reared up as engineers 
contemplated materials. The high- 
est hurdle was heat. For years air- 
planes had been made of alumi- 
num, but at Mach 3, with 650° 
building up on the leading edges 
and nothing cooler than 450° any- 
where, the guts would go out of 
the soft metal and everything in- 
side—fryable men to volatile fuel 
—would sizzle in a gigantic rotis- 
serie. The 70 needed sterner stuff. 

But what stuff? And when and 
if you found it, how could you 
handle it? Faced with the challenge 
and dedicated to meeting it, en- 
gineers by the hundreds started 
prowling through the metallurgical 
and physics labs of the land. They 
began turning up exciting finds. 
B.F. Goodrich developed a tire 
which would stand 375° of heat 
without fricasseeing. With addi- 
tional artificial cooling in the wheel 
wells, this would be good enough. 
A “‘pure” steel called H-11, hither- 
to employed only as tiny tools to 
cut other steels, might be forged 
into tons-heavy struts to take the 
crush of landings. A metal called 
titanium was known to be tough 
but it was also known to be as in- 
tractable as sin; ways had to be 
found to mould it into the plane’s 
overhanging snout—and eventual- 
ly these were found. As a measure 
of what they did, the taming of 
titanium alone won for the 70’s 
engineers an “‘Advancement of Re- 
search” award from the American 
Society of Metals. 

For an answer to their weighti- 
est single problem, the engineers 
were driven back to nature, the 
honey bee, and to another primi- 
tive, the corrugated cardboard box. 


They needed some material strong 
enough to carry the main weight 
and stress of the airplane, insulated 
enough to shield dozens of tons 
of combustible fuel from the 
awful heat of its passage, but light 
enough to fly. They developed a 
‘‘thoneycomb = sandwich’’—sheets 
of thin stainless steel brazed to 
either side of a delicate, many- 
celled core of the same stuff. It was 
an exacting process, requiring hos- 
pital cleanliness, ceramic molds to 
control distortion and X-ray in- 
spection of the bond. They made 
acres of honeycomb and did the 
final welding with a new gadget 
called an electron beam welder— 
which works like a TV picture tube 
but puts out 2,000 times the power. 


Gradually a giant metal fantasy 
took shape. But the B-70s bureau- 
craticnemesis far away in Washing- 
ton still had a few frivolities up its 
sleeve. In March 1961, the orders 
came out: no fleet, not ever; not 
even a bomber; three research air- 
craft and no more. Whump again! 
The engineers and welders, already 
tooling up future production lines, 
went looking for jobs; subcontrac- 
tors went bankrupt and Antelope 
Valley real estate prices went ker- 
plunk. Then the third plane was 
cancelled and there were only two. 

But the job went doggedly for- 
ward, and by now it was begin- 
ning to raise hob with home life. 
Al White, normally a dedicated 
family man, was spending more 
hours in the simulator—solving 
the abstruse potentials of the fu- 
ture—and fewer with his wife Gin- 
nie, his son Steve, now 20, and 
daughters Cathie, now 12, and 
Leslie, now 10, the three cats and 
one dog. He was also called upon 
for a plethora of public relations 
chores. Once the front office sent 
him to lecture at Cathie’s school, 
lugging along his pressure suit and 
space helmet; afterward the kids 
were instructed to write him let- 
ters of appreciation and Cathie 
was nonplussed when the teacher 
insisted she address him as “‘Dear 
Mr. White’”’ instead of “‘Daddy.” 

When Colonel Cotton joined 
White in 1962, similar things began 
to happen at his house where lived 
his wife, Rema, three children, 
Chris, now 14; Connie, now 11; 
Candy, now 7, and one dog. Cot- 
ton’s adult Sunday school class, 
where he seeks to interpret the 
meaning of Christ’s life in plain 
Indianaese, began to suffer. Still, 
he assured his parishioners, al- 
though putting together a B-70 
might beconsidered a miracle, ‘“We 
may think we’re real smart, but I 
don’t think we’ve begun to scratch 
the sand as far as really knowin’ 
what true miracles are. Real mira- 
cles are things God does all around 


us. Someday we'll understand.” 

Meanwhile, back in Ohio, Bruno 
Bruckmann was contriving his big 
engines, so hungry that, at full 
power, just one of the six in the 
B-70 could gulp 60,000 pounds of 
kerosene fuel per hour, 8,500 gal- 
lons at 11¢ a gallon. He started 
from a basic G.E. design feature 
called a ‘“‘variable pitch stator.” 
The device, essentially the same 
gadget which permits a modern 
torque converter auto transmission 
to change its own gears, enormous- 
ly lightens a jet and gives it a huge 
burst of power by supplying the 
capacity to gulp more air on in- 
stant demand. 

Most of the other revolutions 
Bruckmann wrought are classified 
Pentagon secrets. The results add 
up to a monster engine, doubling 
the output of its predecessor and 
delivering 30,000 pounds of thrust, 
or six pounds of push for every 
pound it weighs, capable of sus- 
tained operation in ferocious tem- 
peratures of more than 2,500° F in 
the afterburners. They called it the 
YJ-93. 

Early in 1964 the package was 
nearing reality. The six J-93s came 
on from Ohio and were mated to 
the fantastic airframe. It was part 
and parcel of the B-70’s intricacy 
that the engines could no more get 
along without the airframe than it 
could get along without them. It is 
the essence of a jet that it must 
spew out thrust faster than it takes 
it in. The J-93 was designed to 
swallow air at a pressure of 30 
pounds per square inch, heated to 
650° and moving slower than the 
speed of sound. But at Mach 3 the 
B-70’s engine inlets would be tak- 
ing air at virtually no pressure, 65° 
below zero and moving at 2,000 
miles an hour. The B-70 inlet ducts 
—60 feet long to the face of the 
engine—were contrived to make 
this unappetizing air tasty by 
grabbing the stuff through its 
boxcar doors and then squeezing 
it mechanically inside the tunnel. 


Beco Bruckmann, German builder 
of 70°s engines, boosted U.S. know- 
how with drawings of Nazi engines. 


The squeeze would set up shock 
points. Each shock would simul- 
taneously slow the air, heat it and 
elevate its pressure. By the time 
the stuff hit the engine it would 
be hot, compressed and moving 
at a sluggish 350 mph—a diet 
the J-93 was to find palatable. 

At last, in the maw of the plant, 
the B-70 stood complete—except 
for doing what all the years of ef- 
fort had been aiming it to do. And 
so they lovingly painted it white 
and rolled it out under the sky last 
May 11. 

The B-70 was getting ready for 
its true element. First there were 
land-bound engine and taxi tests. 
But flight day had to come, and it 
did last Sept. 21. The baby sitters 
had been up all night grooming 
their monstrous infant in the des- 
ert chill and the glare of flood- 
lights. Now, at last, Al White and 
Joe Cotton were sealed in the 
cockpit—each harnessed into an 
individual clamshell capsule. If 
anything went seriously wrong 
they could snap the shells shut and 
be rocketed up and out of the 
plane to come down by parachute. 
The engines were fired up and men 
working under them could feel 
their own bones and innards quiv- 
ering like jelly under the impact of 
sheer noise. Finally the clutter of 
ground support “‘garbage’’—hy- 
draulic pumps, electric power, ni- 
trogen and ammonia supply carts 
and air conditioning—was cleared 
away. The behemoth came alive 
and trundled out on the runway. 


The taxi to the end of the run- 
way seemed to take forever. As 
they moved, the voices of White 
and Cotton reporting temperatures 
and pressures suddenly sounded 
panic-stricken. The reason was 
each tiny bump in the concrete 
was so magnified that, by the time 
it reached the pilots 30 feet in the 
air and 100 feet ahead of the 
nosewheel, they were bouncing a 





L eslie Payne, inspector of the 70, got 
to California and airplanes because he 
hated native South Dakota blizzards. 


foot up and a foot down and their 
voices were ululating. 

This was serious scientific work, 
the moment of truth. Suspended 
in the 70’s bomb bay was the pay- 
load, a three-ton computer de- 
signed to translate everything that 
happened into the esoteric lan- 
guage of telemetry. From all over 
the airplane, 866 sensors fed the 
computer readings on strain, tem- 
perature, flutter, pressure, roll, 
pitch, yaw and acceleration. Four 
tape recorders saved every scrap 
of information for later study. As 
backups for all this instrumen- 
tation, two shorthand experts on 
the ground took notes. ‘‘We want 
every cotton pickin’ word on the 
record,”’ White had said. 

At the end of the runway the 
70 seemed far away, still huge, still 
incredible, still beautiful—a crea- 
ture for or from another world, 
rumbling a distant giant’s guttural 
roar. The voices of Al and Joe, 
winding up a cockpit check of 260 
items on 18 pages, sounded far off 
and sepulchral. They finished at 
last and a voice said, ‘‘20001, 
cleared for takeoff.” White’s voice 
came back, “‘Ready. 5-4-3-2-1. We 
go.”’ Immediately the afterburners 
cut in—throwing tongues of flame 
in which bright, sharply defined 
diamond patterns gave brilliant 
shape to the shock waves. The 70 
began to roll. 

Down the long desert runway 
the 70 gathered its violence. At 180 
knots, White pulled the wheel to- 
ward his lap and the plane ‘‘ro- 
tated”—shop language for getting 
the nosewheel off the ground. The 
70 sat down on its tail with the 
afterburners all but scraping the 
concrete. And it went up—slowly, 
majestically at first—and the next 
anybody knew it was out of sight. 
Nothing was left but a far-off 
moan in the sky and the flat voices 
of the pilots coming down to re- 
port the aircraft’s condition. 

New airplanes are expected to 
be full of bugs, flaws and revealed 
human error. Only heaven—not a 
slide rule—can be perfect. The 70 
did not escape the expectation. 
But her personal crimes were mis- 
demeanors and not felonies. The 
main landing gear started to re- 
tract, then refused, so then, with 
all that muck sticking out, White 
flew her low and nose high to fend 
off a speed build-up. And, when 
he brought her in for an otherwise 
perfect landing, a brake bound, 
locked the rear wheels of the left 
landing gear and burned up two 
tires in a spectacular torrent of 
flame. Her fierce but delicate in- 
sides also suffered—but at fallible 
human hands. Somehow, despite 
all intent to cherish her, some- 
body had left behind the stub of 
a screwdriver in the air intake tun- 
nel. Sucked in by a hunger that 
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Final goal: make grandma safe at Mach 3 


XB-70 conrTINUED 


would make hamburger of every- 
thing about a man except his belt 
buckle, this single little bit of met- 
al wrecked the compressor blades 
of one engine. 

To the uninitiated such mis- 
haps sound like disaster. Actually 
the two persons most concerned, 
White and Cotton, never even felt 
the flaws. The 70 could take far 
more punishment than that. 

She flew a second time on Oct. 5 
and did even better, that time go- 
ing supersonic but just barely. Her 
one revealed flaw on that mission 
was unimportant and cosmetic in 
nature—but it bothered her keep- 
ers as worrisomely as a pimple on 
a bride’s nose. She had managed 
to peel off half her glistening coat 
of white. The baby sitters decided, 
after top level conference, that in 
their haste to dress her up they had 
sprayed the make-up on too thick. 


White came home from Flight 
No. 3 on Oct. 12 with more im- 
portant worries. He had run into 
‘some problems’ at about 740 
mph. The problems involved di- 
rectional stability; the 70 didn’t 
want to stay on course and had 
insisted on wobbling. As a profes- 
sional, White tends to be laconi- 
cally offhand about ‘‘problems,” 
but he knew that this wayward- 
ness, magnified at Mach 3, could 
tear his airplane to tatters. 

“*T didn’t know what it was and 
nobody else knew,” he said later. 
“‘We waited until we got the data 
out of the computer. Then we 
took that back to Los Angeles and 
cranked it into the simulator, and 
the simulator ‘flew’ the same way 
the airplane had. Then it was per- 
fectly explainable. At that speed, 
it was time to fold the wing tips.” 

Flight Number 4, it was de- 
cided, was to be a big jump; they 
would fold down those enormous 
wings and learn for sure whether 
they had a monster or a miracle. 
Before the flight, they came within 
an eyelash of losing their billion- 
dollar airplane for good and all. 

That period was plagued. The 
flight was scheduled for Saturday, 
Oct. 17. But while the baby-sitters 
labored through the cold desert 
night, trouble came on them. Num- 
ber 2 engine had been changed aft- 
er Flight No. 3, but when Al and 
Joe tried a test run in the pre-dawn 
twilight, instruments showed that 
the new engine was vibrating be- 
yond tolerance. At around 4 a.m. 
they shut down and decided to 
change the engine again. Though 
distressing, the development was 
expectable in a new airplane. But 
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Cotton had a special distress. He 
came down the ladder and asked, 
“‘Where’s a telephone? I got to 
call the principal.’”? White asked: 
‘“‘What principal?’’ Cotton ex- 
plained. ‘‘Today is a holiday. I 
invited 200 school kids to watch 
the takeoff. I ain’t high on any- 
body’s popularity list, but I’m dog- 
goned if I want the PTA on my 
neck. Where’s the phone?”’ 

By Monday morning, after two 
more all-night sessions under the 
floods, things looked encouraging. 
The ‘‘garbage”’ was cleared away 
and the 70 bounced out to the 
runway and began the takeoff roll. 
But halfway down the strip 
White’s voice reported, ‘‘I’m abort- 
ing.’ The airplane rolled dead 
while White’s voice came in with 
the diagnosis: a brake had hung 
up, one engine had stalled and the 
pressure was failing in one hydrau- 
lic system. 

It developed that a hydraulic 
line had ruptured inside a fuel 
tank—and that mishap unleashed 
achain of events that came close to 
ruin. To repair the line it was neces- 
sary to drain the tank and pump it 
full of inert fire-proof nitrogen so 
that welders could braze in a new 
line. Two tank trucks rolled up. 
One took on a load of fuel and 
moved off. The second came up 
to take the rest. Hoses were strung 
to the tanker and the valves were 
opened. This was routine business. 

Butsomething—possibly aspark 
of static electricity—set off the 
fumes. The tank exploded. Two 
men were working atop the tanker. 
One flew up a bundle of flame and 
came down on his head. Miracu- 
lously, he survived. A steel hatch 
cover caught the second man un- 
der the chin and sliced off half his 
head, killing him. It was over in 
seconds. One man was dead and 
another crippled, but the airplane 
had survived. Somehow, perhaps 
because so many lives were bound 
up in the thing, there was thanks- 
giving mingled with the mourning. 





The flight was rescheduled for 
Saturday, Oct. 24. As usual, the 
baby-sitters were up with her all 
night. Everything worked. She 
came down the runway like a bolt 
out of hell, rotated, clawed her 
way off the ground, reached for 
the sky and vanished. 

Two hours later White and Cot- 
ton were debriefing themselves for 
an audience of engineers, aerody- 
namicists, vice presidents, presi- 
dents, colonels and generals. They 
had got to 45,000 feet, nursed the 
speed up to Mach 1.4—roughly 
1,000 mph—and had folded the 
hinged wings for the first time. 

“We had tried it in the simulator 
and it looked beautiful there,” 
White reported. “‘So we did it, and 
she flew beautifully.” 

The testing of any airplane pro- 
ceeds by carefully planned stages. 
After flight 4 the B-70 was ground- 
ed for static load tests. Sometime 
next month she will get into the air 
again and, the furies of 70,000 feet 
being willing, will get up to her 
design speed late this summer. 

“Tm just beginning to learn 
about that airplane,’ White said 
after the flight. “‘The first time up 
I was just along for the ride. The 
second time I was about even Ste- 
phen with the thing. Now I think 
I’ve got the upper hand on it, but 
Isure haven’t found out everything 
there is to know about that air- 
plane—not by a long shot.”’’ 


S ince the 70 will never be a 
bomber and is not, per se, an SST 
built to hustle people to Paris fast- 
er than they can think, the question 
remains: what did the taxpayer get 
for his $1.5 billion? The answer is 
easy. He got knowledge. 

Take an example: Among the 
biggest worries about creating an 
SST is a problem of purely human- 
itarian and social import which 
concerns not supersonic passengers 
but stay-at-homes. This is the son- 
ic boom, the phenomenon which 


the French call /e bang sonique. It 
begins whenever an airplane passes 
through the sonic barrier and goes 
on as one continuous shock wave 
which unrolls like a strip of carpet 
behind the plane. The bigger and 
heavier the airplane, the wider and 
more violent the streak of bang. 
A plane the size of the B-70 may 
put down a ribbon 90 miles wide, 
which could leave behind broken 
windows, cracked ceilings, angry 
adults, waked-up babies, indignant 
cows and panicked chickens. The 
boom is a reality acknowledged by 
everybody; but enthusiasts for the 
idea of an SST believe it can be 
conquered. The B-70 is the only 
existing instrument big enough and 
fast enough to demonstrate wheth- 
er or not it can. 

The SST carries other equations 
to be solved aloft—in the blood 
and bone of the people who pay 
for tickets. Will they be comfort- 
able, will they be safe? ‘““You take 
grandma up to 70,000 and Mach 
3 and you gotta be more than Ivory 
Soap pure. That’s a hostile envi- 
ronment,”’ says Colonel Cotton of 
Rushville, Ind. It lies within the 
capacity of the 70 to prove whether 
grandma may safely venture where 
two professionals named White 
and Cotton now tread alone. 

Other arguments against an SST 
do exist: economic feasibility, fly- 
ing too fast to gulp a mealen route, 
the idiocy of using only 2Y4 hours to 
get to Paris while still needing up 
to seven to get to and from airports 
and endure check-in, customs and 
reclaiming baggage. These are real. 

But hardly anybody in the avia- 
tion industry really doubts that the 
SST for grandma is coming. 

Meanwhile, out. in the deserts 
of California, there squats a great 


‘gleaming Cinderella which has 


come to be cast in the role of show- 
ing the way. 


N ose high, wheels extended, the X B- 
70 seems to stretch itself against sky 
as it sits down for a 200-mph landing. 








10 boys in an elevator or 1 pneumatic tube system? 


Distribution of paper work between 
offices has increased to the point 
where traffic jams are common. 
Not so with ITT pneumatic tube 
systems on the scene. Tubes and 
carriers can handle the work of 
elevators full of messenger boys. 


An excellent example of anew 
high-speed system is in New York 
City’s First National City Bank. 

It was provided by a U.S. subsidiary 
of ITT. It is capable of automat- 
ically switching 2,400 tube 

carriers per hour to 65 stations. 


A system developed by Standard 
Elektrik Lorenz AG, ITT’s 


German affiliate, is made up of 
more than 100 miles of pneumatic 
tube to handle inter-postoffice 
mail for the Berlin Postal System. 
But paper is not, by far, all 

that can be transported by 
pneumatic tubes. 


Systems in hospitals transport 
blood plasma, medicines, X-ray 
photographs, sterile supplies 

—in addition to administrative 
paper work. 

One system moves molten steel 
samples to laboratories at 

80 feet per second. Another, 
radioactive samples. Still another, 
microelectronic sub-assemblies. 


Other users include airlines, 
railroads, publishing houses 

and truck terminals. 
International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation. World’s 
largest international supplier of 
electronic and telecommunication 
equipment. World Headquarters: 
320 Park Avenue, New York, 
New York 10022. European 
Headquarters: 11 Boulevard de 
l’Empereur, Brussels 1, Belgium. 


ITT in Europe since 1879 / employing more than 123,000 Europeans / 28 com- 
panies / 105 plants / manufacturing in virtually every country in free Europe. 
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CANADAS 
LOOKING AHEAD 





Canada’s Alouette is the first satellite to be both 
designed and built outside the USA or the USSR 


SO IS AIR CANADA! 


The Alouette satellite, launched in 1963, is Canada’s first 
venture into space. It will continue to transmit information for 
years to come—information that may well be of help to Air 
Canada’s long-range plans. Always alert to new ideas, Air 
Canada is already using the latest advances in electronics to 
improve passenger service, management and control functions. 
In fact, ‘Think ahead, get ahead’ has been Air Canada’s policy 
for so long, it’s now a tradition. Fly Air Canada (nearly 4,000,000 
passengers a year do!). 


AIR CANADA (@) 


SERVICES FROM LONDON GLASGOW, SHANNON, PARIS, DUSSELDORF, ZURICH AND VIENNA 
































The word for 
White Horse everywhere... 


is White Horse 


White Horse, per favore. White Horse, s’il vous plait. White 
Horse, bitte. The name’s the same, the label’s the same, the 
quality and flavour’s the same. Always a trusted friend. Ask 
for White Horse, it’s the name of a great Scotch Whisky that 
is appreciated throughout the world. 


There's no mistaking White Horse Whisky 


That's Mr. Grant behind all the foliage 


Unlikely Role 
for Hairy Cary 


After all these years, a real-life slob comes crawling out 
from under Cary Grant’s impeccable facade. In Father 
Goose, his 71st movie, 60-year-old Grant plays a grizzled 
World War II beach bum who swears heartily and pads 
around a Pacific island in dirty khakis and sneakers. Then 
seven girl students and their chaperon (Leslie Caron) 
are bumped from a military flight and Grant reluctantly 
takes them under his wing. Enough merriment follows 
to keep lines long at New York’s Radio City Music Hall, 
where Father Goose—Grant’s 27th film to play that theater 
—opened in December. But even a seedy new shell cannot 
conceal the old Grant charm—it’s more than beard-deep. 


CONTINUED 
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His fun on location, Leslie breaks into 
impromptu dance as she waits for a scene to 


Liestie and her girls escape in a dinghy after 





Japanese torpedo motor launch. When Grant 
tries to crawl in (above), it capsizes (below). be shot in Jamaica, where cast spent a month. 
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TRE PACE-SETTER 


(Pace setters prefer Sabena’s businessman’s service. Prepared documentation, 
secretary-translator aids and inside contacts make European market planning pay.) 


Trading on the Bourse had really been brisk that Wednesday. 
Excitement mounted with every bid. But with calm sureness and 
foresight, you really advanced your company’s holdings. We saw 
you in action and we must say we’ve seldom seen anyone who 
could predict stock exchange movements so accurately. 





But that is only natural. Being a pace-setter you naturally know 
what’s happening next. It goes with your unerring skill for 
picking the best. 


It’s obvious. You fly with us. You fly Sabena. 


SABENA Jess 


BELGIAN World asacines 


SABENA, THE ONLY INTERNATIONAL NETWORK HOMING ON BRUSSELS, HUB OF THE COMMON MARKET 
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We don’t know 
how many countries 
it can pick up. 
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But even if we did, 
we wouldn't tell you. 
That would spoil 

all your fun. 


See that little shortwave radio up there? 

It has 9 transistors, a tone control knob, a tuning knob, a fine tuning 
knob, a band setting switch (Standard, Shortwave-1 and Shortwave-2), an 
internal antenna, and a telescopic antenna. 

The Sony TR 911 is powerful enough to bring in stations from all over 
the world. Or from your own hometown when you're someplace else. And 
just when you think it’s picked up every station it’s going to pick up— 
give the tuning knob a twist, point the telescopic antenna North, lie on 
your back, and see if it doesn’t pick up one you've never heard before. 


. The Sony: TR 911 radio 





CLOSE-UP 
VLADIMIR NABOKOV: LOLITA, LANGUAGES, LEPIDOPTERA 


e Master of Versatility 





“Tm really a very poor linguist,’’ explains Vladimir many-tongued writer: lepidoptera are butterflies and 
Nabokov. “‘I know only the three languages I learned moths, and Nabokov is one of the world’s recognized 
at my nurses’ knees—two nurses, four knees.’’ But authorities on them; The Defense is about chess, and 
Nabokov learned well at all those knees. He writes he is a masterful player who composes nev, problems. 
scholarly articles on lepidoptera in German. He wrote All these talents commingle in this genialiy acerbic 
his scathingly witty novel, Lo/ita, in scintillating Eng- man. He was born in Russia 65 years a~o, fled the 
lish and originally did his newly published novel, 7he Revolution at 17, studied at Cambridge, t en taught 
Defense (Putnam), in lucid Russian. He has also just literature in the U.S., of which he is a citizen. Now he 
translated Pushkin’s Eugene Onegin (Pantheon) from lives in Montreux, Switzerland—vwriting, chasing but- 
Russian into English. But he is much more than a terflies, making brilliant conversation (see page 71). 


CONTINUED 





Nabokov, whose parents bothstudied *®* Butterflies are like grapes in 


lepidoptera, collects them so 
assiduously that he has 

discovered two new subspecies, both 
named for him. He is now at work 
on a new illustrated book about 

the butterflies of Europe. 


that some years are much better for 
them than others. Sometimes rare 
specimens hide under stones and I find 
myself hunting them on all fours. 

It’s a pity to have to kill them— 

I despise bullfighting, subscribe to an 





antivivisection journal and 

don’t like hunting or hunters—but 
it’s done very simply and quickly 
by pinching their thoraxes. Look 
at that wasp—it’s horrible the 
way the relatives crowd around the 
bedside of the dead, isn’t it??? 


NABOKOV 


CONTINUED 


He catches butterflies 
but hates to kill them 


CONTINUED 
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Among themselves, the 
multilingual Nabokovs talk 
Russian always. Here 

his son Dmitri and his wife 
Véra join novelist at 
lectern where he writes. 


©© My son is my translator— 
among other things he does 
—and my wife my muse. As 
they know, I start the 
morning writing standing 
here, then graduate to a 
chair at an ordinary desk 
and finally, as the day 
wears on, to a couch.°? 


His newly translated 

The Defense describes the 
complex, anguished mind of 
a Russian genius who is 
obsessed by chess. 


©@7n a small way I share my 
hero’s fascination with chess, 
and I gave him, in the 
novel, the pocket chess set 
I had as a child. I’ve 
composed some chess 
problems myself, published 
in recondite magazines.°” 
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Nobody’s daughter is 
named Lolita now 


In talks with Jane Howard of Lire, Nabokov made these remarks: 


> Writing has always been for me a blend of dejection and high spir- 
its, a torture and a pastime—but I never expected it to be a source of 
income. I have often dreamt of a long and exciting career as a Cura- 
tor of Lepidoptera in a great museum. 


> One of the greatest pieces of charlatanic and satanic nonsense im- 
posed on a gullible public is the Freudian interpretation of dreams. 
Our grandsons will no doubt regard today’s psychoanalysis with the 
same amused contempt as we do astrology and phrenology. I cannot 
conceive how anybody in his right mind should go to a psychoanalyst, 
but of course if one’s mind is deranged one might try anything: after 
all, quacks and cranks, shamans and holy men, kings and hypnotists 
have cured people. 


> If I could construct a mosaic of time and space to suit my desires 
and demands, it would include a warm climate, daily baths, an ab- 
sence of radio music and traffic noise, the honey of ancient Persia, a 
complete microfilm library and the unique and indescribable rapture 
of learning more and more about the moon and the planets. In other 
words, I would like my head to be in the United States of the 1960s, 
but I would not mind distributing some of my other organs and 
limbs through various centuries and countries. 


> It is odd, and probably my fault, that no people seem to name 
their daughters Lolita any more. I have heard of young female poo- 
dies being given that name since 1956, but of no human beings. 


> Wellwishers have tried to translate Lolita into Russian, but with 
such execrable results that ’'m now doing a translation myself. The 
word ‘jeans,’ for example, is translated in Russian dictionaries as 
‘wide, short trousers’—a totally unsatisfactory definition. 


> I greatly admired Lolita as a film. I would like to have collaborated 
in its actual making. People who liked my novel said the film was 
too reticent and incomplete. But if all pictures based on my books 
are as charming, I shall not grumble too much. 


> Which of the languages that I speak do I find the most beautiful? 
My head says English, my heart Russian, but my ear French. German 
is one language I’ve never mastered, even though I have a good deal 
of German blood and lived in Germany almost 17 years. 


> I was born in St. Petersburg in 1899, but also in Wyoming in 
1941, and in Utah, too. Russia as it is today interests me not at all. 
I don’t think I shall ever go back; I could never retrieve my child- 
hood. When I feel like returning to Russia, I go up mountains in pur- 
suit of butterflies, and find just before the timberline a region. that 
corresponds to the Russia of my youth. 


> I have never belonged to any political party but have always 
loathed dictatorships and police states as well as any sort of oppres- 
sion. No government, however intelligent or humane, is capable of 
generating great artists, although a bad government certainly can 
pester, thwart and suppress them. 


> I deplore the attitude of foolish or dishonest people who ridicu- 
lously equate Stalin with McCarthy, Auschwitz with the atom bomb 
and the ruthless imperialism of the U.S.S.R. with the earnest and un- 
selfish assistance extended by the U.S.A. to nations in distress. 


> I am indifferent to sculpture, architecture and music. When I go 
to a concert all that matters to-me is the reflection of the hands of 
the pianist in the lacquer of the instrument. My mind wanders 
and fastens on such trivia as whether I’ll have something good to read 
before I go to bed. Knowing you'll have something good to read 
before bed is among the most pleasurable of sensations. 


ee 


Taking advantage of the Swiss sun 
and a famous Swiss view, the 
outdoors-loving Nabokov writes 
outside grandiose Montreux Palace 
Hotel, where he lives in apartment 
looking out over Lake Geneva. 





©¢ This is a rosy and opulent place for 
our exile. It’s fitting for a 
Russian writer to settle in this 
region—Tolstoy came here as a youth, 
Dostoevsky and Chekhoy visited, 
and Gogol began Dead Souls nearby.?” 
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1965 Ford Galaxie 500/XL, overlooking the city of Los Angeles, California 





Presenting a totally-new American invitation to travel. 


Ford for 1965. With new styling, power and ride, 
it is the finest expression of Ford’s Total Performance. 


This year, turn your every trip into a holiday. Travel 
in all-American luxury in the all-new 1965 Ford. 

Here’s a car certain to captivate you! In every 
dimension it’s the most beautiful Ford ever to 
grace an open road. Its silhouette is impressively 
new...Clean...and elegant. 

When you step inside a ’65 Ford... you step into 
another world. A world of spacious comfort and Iux- 
ury ... and thoughtful convenience features. Like 
deep door-to-door carpeting, richly upholstered 


seats, a new sweptback instrument panel, spar- 
kling trim and padded roof lining. 

But now put a Ford in motion. Turn the key and 
an all-new Six comes quickly, quietly to life... turn- 
ing strongly on seven main bearings. Nudge the 
accelerator and Ford springs smoothly away. Han- 
dling is easy . . . almost effortless. Your speed 
climbs smoothly to 90...100...110 kph as fast as 
the law allows. You hardly feel the road because of 
coil springs at each wheel and a new body-frame 


You get more for your money in any Ford-built product 


design that virtually absorbs all road-shock and 
vibration. You know you’re commanding a car that 
raises Ford’s Total Performance to new heights. 
And for ’65 you can choose from a whole range 
of exciting options. There are 4 fiery V-8 engines, 
power steering and power brakes, Cruise-O-Matic 
Drive and AM-FM radio — to mention just a few. 
This year... be really spectac- 
ular... in an all-new 1965 Ford 
now at your local Ford Dealer. 




















B-B-BANZAI-Members of Japan's 
Health Promotion Assn. (sic) take an 


MAD FOR SPORTS 


The “polar bear” type of physical-fitness fa- 
natic is known wherever water temperatures 
are miserable enough for him to enjoy. But 
nowhere else in the world is such a “sport” 
likely to draw such crowds as in Japan, 
where virtually everyone who is not engaged 
in pitting himself against nature or his fellow 
man is watching others who are. In Japan 
golf courses, beaches and ski slopes are 
packed beyond belief. Gumo, the ancient 


form of wrestling between rubbery-muscled 
giants which was getting to be passé, has 
been brought back by television, and fat 
youngsters now fill the sumo classes. Before 
the war, although Japan took its sports seri- 
ously, everybody did not have to get into the 
act. But today the newly affluent Japanese 
have leisure their fathers never knew and a 
restless vigor that demands outlet. Whatever 
the sport, the Japanese attack it with a fear- 


some determination to be dai-ichi—the very 
best. They play as hard as they work. In the 
process, they endure crowding, queueing and 
waiting that would drive most other peoples 
back to their hearthsides. Their attitude is 
summed up by Hirofumi Daimatsu, tough 
coach of the Nichibo Company’s girls’ vol- 
leyball team, which won the Olympics and 
hasn't been beaten at home or abroad since 
‘59: “There is no success without suffering.” 


Photographed for LIFE by LARRY BURROWS 
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JUDO CHAMPION. Isao Inokuma gold medal for heavyweights in last SUMO’s FUTURE. Backyard wres- 
gets a stranglehold on an opponent— year’s Olympics, which included the tling class of boys aged four and 
and he got a similar grip on the judo Japanese-bred sport for the first time. up follow their teacher in exercises. 
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Vigor in 
the Three 
Traditiona 
Pastimes 


ANGUISHEDLOSER. A high school 
baseball player crumbles in grief after 
his team is defeated in a tournament. 


CONTINUED 
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SYNTHETIC SKI JUMP. 
slopes flowing with water allow ski- 


FF. After work, golfers 
jam all three tiers of driving range 


ing the year round at Yomiuriland. which can accommodate 155 players. 


Amazing Playlands 


for the Crowds 


Skating rinks have to stay open 
almost all night to handle the 
crowds. Skiers have to get to the 
railroad station six hours before 
train time to be sure of a place— 
and once in the mountains, wait 
again for hours for a turn on the 
lifts. High school baseball teams 
pull 60,000 to their champion- 
ship games. More than 250,000 
people climbed Mt. Fuji last year, 
leaving tons of debris on the sa- 
cred slopes. To ease this extraor- 
dinary pressure, Japan is building 
vast recreation centers. The gov- 
ernment spent $40 million on new 
arenas for the Olympics. But the 
most ambitious project is private- 


ly owned Yomiuriland, a $20 mil- 
lion complex spread over 1,000 
acres on the outskirts of Tokyo. 
Yomiuriland, though inspired 
by Disneyland, emphasizes sports 
instead of amusements. Besides 
its Olympic-size snowless © ski 
jump (above) it has easier slopes 
for beginners, a 120-foot para- 
chute jump, two golf courses 
(one, private and very expensive, 
was oversubscribed by would-be 
members a year before it opened). 
Yomiuriland also has a clubhouse 
with a Buckminster Fuller geodes- 
ic dome, a chain of stocked fish 
ponds—and its own monorail to 
carry visitors from sport to sport. 


CONTINUED 
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TROUT TANGLE. The season 
along the Kanda River near Tokyo 
opens in a wild mix-up of hooks 
and poles, as 4,000 fishermen 
squeeze into a 650-yard stretch. Fe 
Despite the crowd, one angler was 
caught a 27-inch rainbow trout. 
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stop taking snapshots 


[and start taking photographs] 





If you are really serious about photog- 
raphy you want more out of your 


photographs than mere snapshots. You 
want pictures that are exciting to look 
at more than once, pictures that reflect 
the true nature of the subject and its 
surroundings, colors that come alive. 
No camera, of course, can take a 
good picture. Only the photographer 
can do that. A camera can, however, 
help you avoid mistakes, give your 
photographs the mark of experience. 
Here is how the new Minolta SR-7 
35mm single lens reflex does just that: 
First of all the SR-7 is equipped with 
a powerful CdS light meter. And you'll 
notice it’s built in (all the way in). The 
meter is highly sensitive, measures any- 
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thing you can see, and is every bit as 


m accurate as the hand-held meters the 


professionals use. Furthermore, the meter 
measures true light only. Extraneous 
light from sun, sky, beach, etc., cannot 
upset pin-point perfect exposures. 

Renowned for high-level perform- 
ance is the world-famous Rokkor lens. 
Rokkor is treated with Achromatic 
coating, a patented Minolta process 
which brings a new faithfulness to color 
photography. Picture details come alive 
so real you feel you can touch them. 

The significance of the Minolta SR-7 
becomes starkly obvious when you see 
it, test it, compare it feature for feature, 
price for price with any other 35mm 
camera made. Take a look. You'll see 
the difference and why this camera is 
used by serious photographers through- 
out the world. 


Minolta 


MINOLTA CAMERA CO., LTD. 





IN THE NEXT ISSUE 


LIFE 


INTERNATIONAL | 





A Fantasy on Hemingway 


One of the most distinguished writers of fantasy and science-based fiction, Ray 
Bradbury has produced a controversial short story about Ernest Hemingway, 
entitled The Kilimanjaro Machine (above), which has moved or infuriated the 
few who have read the manuscript. The story will appear in Lier International. 
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Awesome, Lovely, Strategie 


Lire Photographer Jim Burke knew and loved the Himalayas, where he was killed 
while making such photographs as that above. In 12 color pages, Lire Interna- 
tional will show the magnificent mountains which defend India from conquest. 
The photographs are memorable in themselves, and as the last that Burke took. 
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Through Kool'’s pure white filter 
comes the most refreshing coolness 
you can get in any cigarette. 
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The Datsun Bluebird offers you so much more in a compact car. 


Refreshing styling, roomy interior and superb maneuverability. give 
you matchless motoring in town and country. Amazingly economical on 
fuel and maintenance, it assures you the utmost in reliable performance. 


Japan’s Largest Exporter of Automobiles |e) AT & uy ee 


Nissan Motor Co., Ltd./Tokyo, Japan Bluebird 





